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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER „ 

^ ^ T'f i/ 5 />/jCA^^pT*o N C ^ t/ t fi 

allegorical tale by c/c/zn Ruskin (JSJ9-2900) 




^,t * ■ 

^ ^o -> 


(This is a tale with an allegorical meaning. An allegory 

Is a story in which characters and events represent certain moral 

* 

or spiritual attributes. It is said that in 1841 a little girl chall¬ 
enged young Ruskin to write a fairy tale, upon which he produc¬ 
ed this story. As is usual in most other writings of Ruskin, the 
story has a deep moral significance. Note also the beauty and 
simplicity of the language. Apparently the author has been at 
pains to make his writing very simple and direct. But to achieve 
directness and simplicity is not so easy as it may appear. Only a 

great master can succeed in combining such beauty and simpli¬ 
city.) 


There once lived three brothers, Schwartz and 
Hans who were bad characters and Gluck who was 
good and kind. Once Gluck, against his brothers’ 
orders, had shown h ospita lity to a stranger—a queer 
little man who called him “South West Wing Esq ” 

and who punished the wicked brothers afterwards 
by wrecking their house and making a desert of the 
once fertile mountain valley from which they got 
t leir iving. The three brothers then went to the 
city to work as goldsmiths, but the two elder drank 
so much that they were all soon reduced to poverty 

The only possession left to them was a curious old 
drinking mug belonging to Gluck and when he at 
Ust reluctantly put it in the melting pot, out jumped 

Lu n 'I'® 'he 

Golden River and he told Gluck that for him who 
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would climb to the top of the mountain and throw 
three drops of holy water into the «ver there that 
gleamed golden in the sunset, for him the river 
would become real gold. But anyone who threw 
unholy water would be overwhelmed by the river 
and become a black stone. The two elder brothers 
fought so desperately as to who should try his for¬ 
tune first, that Schwartz was taken before the magis¬ 
trate and cast into prison. 


When Hans heard this he was much delighted, 
and determined to set out immediately for the 
Golden River. How to get the holy water was the 
question. He went to the priest, but the priest could 


not give any holy water to so abandoned a character. 
So Hans went to Church in the evening for the first 
time in his life, and, under pretence of crossing him¬ 
self, stole a cupful, and returned home in triumph. 


Next morning he got up before the sun rose,' put 
the holy water in a strong flask, and two bottles of 
wine and some meat in a basket, slung them over his 
back, took his staff in his hand, and set off for the 


mountains. 

On his way out of the town he had to pass the 
prison, and as he looked in at the windows, whom 
should he eee but Schwartz himself peeping out of 
the bars, and looking very disconsolate. 

•‘Good morning, brother,” said Hans; " Have you 
any message for the King of the Golden River ? ” 
Schwartz gnashed his teeth with rage, and shook the 
bars, with all his strength; but Hans only laughed 
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at him, advising him to make himself comfortable 
till he came back again, shouldered his basket, shook 
the bottle of holy water in Schwartz’s face till it 
frothed again, and marched off in the highest spirits 

i 

in the world ... 

The Golden River, which sprang from one of the 
lower and snowless elevations, was now nearly Jn 

I . 

■ shadow ; all but the uppermost jets of spray, which 
rose like _slow smoke above the undulating line of 
the cataract, and floated away in feeble wreaths upon 
the morning wind. 

, On- this object, and on this alone, Hans’s eyes 
and thoughts were fixed : forgetting the distance he 
had to traverse, he set off at an imprudent rate of 

f walking, which greatly exhausted him before he had 

♦ 

scafed the first range of the green and low hills. He 

% 

^ was, moreover, surprised, on surmounting them, to 
find that a large glacier, of whose existence, notwith¬ 
standing his previous knowledge of the mountains 
he had been absolutely ignorant, lay between him 
and the source of the Golden River. He entered on 
it with the boldness of a practised mountaineer ; yet 
he thought he had never traversed so strange or so 
dangerous a glacier in his life. The ice was exces¬ 
sively slippery, and out of all its cha^s came wild 
sounds of gushing water ; not monotonous or low, but 
changeful and loud, rising occasionally into drifting 
passages of wild melody, then breaking off into short 
melai^oly tones or sudden shriekj. resembling 
those of human voices in di.stress or pain. The icc 
was broken into thousands of confused shapes, but 
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none, Hans thought, like the ordinarj' forms of splin¬ 
tered ice. There seemed a curious expression about 
their outlines — a perpetual resemblance to living 
features, disTorted and scornful. Myriads of deceit¬ 
ful shadows, and lurid lights, played and floated 
about and through the pale blue pinnacles, dazzling 
and confusing the sight of the traveller; while his 
ears grew dull and his head gi3dy with the constant 
gush and roar of the concealed waters. These pain¬ 
ful circumstances increased upon him as he advanc¬ 
ed ; the ice crashed and yawned into fresh chasms at 
his feet, tottering spires nodded around him, and 
fell thundering across his path, and though he had 

repeatedly faced these dangers on the most terrific 
glaciers, and in the wildest weather, it was with a 
new and oppressive feeling of panic terror that he 
leaped the last chasm, and flung himself, exhausted 
and shuddering, on the firm turf of the mountain, 

-v"7, He had been compelled tq abandon his basket 
of food, which became a^ perilou s i ncu mbrance on the 
glacier, and had now no means of refreshing himself 
but by breaking off and eating some of the pieces of 
ice. This, however, relieved his thirst ; an hour’s 
repose recriiited his hardy frame, and with the in¬ 
domitable spirit of avarice, he resumed his laborious 

journey. 

His way now lay straight up a ridge of bare red 
rocks, without a blade of grass to ease the foot or a 

projecting angle to afford an inch of shade from the 
south sun. It was past noon and the rays beat intenesr 
ly upon the steep path, while the whole atmosphere 
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was motionless and penetrated with heat. Intense 
thirst was soon added to the bodily fatigue with which 

Hans was now affn^t^d ; glance after glance he cast 
on the flask of water which hung at his belt. “ Three 
drops are enough,” at last thought he ; “I may, at 
least, cool my lips with it 


He opened the flask, and was raising it to his 
hps when his eye fell on an object lying on the rock 
beside him; he thought it moved. It was a small 
dog. apparently in the last agoHy of death from 

e«'„d.d >i">bs 

t _ iielessly, and a swarm of black ants were 
craw mg about its lips and throat. Its eye moved 
to the bottle which Hans held in his hand. He rais- 
ed It. drank, spurned the animal with his foot and 
passed on. And he did not know how it was but he 

oug t t at a strange sHadoty, had suddenly come 
across the blue sky, ! ’ 

The path became steeper and more rugged every 
moment, and the high hill air, instead of refreshing 
him. seemed to throw his blood into a fever. The 
noise of the hill cataracts sounded like mocSify i„ 
hm ears; they were all distant, and his thirst increas- 
ed every moment. Another hour passed, and he 
again looked down to the flask ^t hie cid 

f empty: but there was much more than three 
drops in it. He stopped to open it, and again, as he 
1 so. something movmd in the path before him. It 
was a fair child, stretched nearly lifeless on the rock 


• t — uij cne rnf^lr 

Z Ho ~fT* on<i 

ps parched and burning. Hans eyed it deliberate- 
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ly, drank, and passed on. And a dark grey cloud 
Came over the sun, and long, snake - like shadows 

up along the mountain sides. Hans struggled 

on. The sun was sinking, but its descent seemed to 
bring no coolness ; the leaTen weight of the dead 
air pressed upon his brow and heart, but the goal 
was near. He saw the cataract of the Golden River 
springing from the hill - side, scarcely five hundred 
feet - above him. He paused for a moment to breathe, 

and sprang on to complete his task. 

At this instant a faint cry fell on his ear. He 
turned, and saw a grey-haired old man extended on 
the rocks. His eyes were sunk, his features deadly 
pale and gathered into an expression of despair. 

“ Water ! ” he stretched his arms to Hans, and cried 

feebly, ** \Vater ! I am dying. 

“ I have none.” replied Hans ; “ thou hast had thy 

share of life.” He strode over the prostrate body, 
and darted on. And a flash of blue lightning rose 
out of the East, shaped like a sword ; it shook thrice 
over the whole heaven, and left it dark with one 
heavy impregnable shade. The sun was setting ; it 
plunged towards the horizon like a red-hot ball. 

The roar of the Golden River rose on Han s ear. 
He stood at the brink of the chasm through which it 
ran Its waves were filled with the red glory of the 
sunset; they shook their crest like tongues of fire, 
and flashes of bloody light gleamed along their foam. 
Their sound came mightier and mightier on his 
senses ; his brain grew giddy with the prolhng^ 
thunder,!' Shuddering, he drew the flask from his gir- 
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die, and Hurled it into the centre of the torrent. 
As he did so, an icy chill shot through his limbs; he 
staggered, shrieked, and fell The water closed over 
his cry. And the moaning of the river rose wildly 

into the night, as it gushed overM , 

NOTES 

holy water -- water blessed" by the priest and kept in Catho- 
lie churches to sprinkle the congregation with. 

i 

crossing himself --making a sign of cross over himself as 
Catholics do to avoid evil influences. 

■ frothed again -- foamed as often as he shook it. 
in the highest spirits — most cheerful, 

like slow smoke -- the cloudlike spray above a waterfall 
appears like mist or smoke moving slowly. 

chasms -• clefts, ditch-like gaps; glaciers are dangerous and 

difficult to walk upon, being slippery and rough and broken up 
into chasms. 

drifting passages , ,, . . melody — prolonged series of uncon¬ 
trolled musical notes. 

expression — of human feelings, 
deceitful -- deceptiv e, misjeading, 
lurid -- glaring and awful, 
played -- moved rapidly. 

pale blue pinnacles -- tops of ice appear light blue in the 

sun. 

yawned -- opened (like a mouth), 

panic terror — sudden fright without any apparent cause, 
incumbrance — inconvenience, burden, 
recruited — gave fresh strength to, 

indomitable . . . avarice — the unconquerable passion df greed* 
high hill air — which is ratified and makes breathing difficult. 
One cannot take in enough oxygen. 
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impregnable extremely thick, imi'cnettable, 
plunged — sank rapidly, 

EXERCISES 

1. What is an allegory ? Point out, in your own words, the 
moral of the allegory. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own 

the 07ily possession ; to try one's fortune ; to set off ; all Inti ; tc 
breah off ; glance after glance : creep up. 


GANDHUrS FIRST DAYS JN LONDON 


(Mohandas Katamchand Gandhi (1869-1^8). Father of 
tlio Indian Nation, the Apostle of Peace and Truth and 

Non-Violence, the Incarnation of the Satyagraha or the Soul 
Force, will probably rank in the history of mankind alongside 

of Buddha, Socrates, and Jesus Christ. The story of his life is 
closely interwoven with the history of modern India. His 

autobiography, from which this extract is taken, has rightly 
been called by him My Experiments tuith Truth, Mahatma 
Gandhi had an inimitable manner of expressing hiinseJf in 
English in a clear, simple, and forceful style that may truly 
be regarded as an embodiment of his saintly character and 


transparent sincerity, Here he gives an account of his early 

days in London about the close of .the last century*) 

‘ r cX ' ‘ ‘ ' ■■ 

I decided that I should put ray friend at ease, 
that I should assure him that I would be clumsy no 
more, but try to become polished and mS^e up for 
my vegetarianism by cultivating other accomplish¬ 
ments which fitted one for polite society. An^ fot 

this purpose I undertook the all too impossible task 
of becoming an English gentleman. 


The clothes after the Bombay cut that I was 
wearing were, I thought, unsuitable for English 
society, and I got new ones at the Army and Navy 
Stores. I also wcn£__iDL_ior a chimney-pot hat costing 
nineteen shillmgsr—an excessive price in those days. 
Not content with this, I wasted ten pounds on an 

evening suit made in Bond Street, the centre of 
fashionable life in London , and got my good and 
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noble - hearted brother to send me a double watch- 
chain of gold. It was not correct to wear a ready¬ 
made tie and I learnt the art of tying one myself. 

While in India, the mirror had been a li^sviry per¬ 
mitted on the days when the faimily barber gave me a 
shave, here I wasted ten minutes every day before 
a huge mirror, watching myself arranging my tie and 
parting my hair in the correct fashion. My hair was 
by no means soft, and every day it meant a regular 
struggle with the brush to keep it in position. Each 
time the hat was put on and off, the hand would 
automatically move towards the* head to adjust the 
hair, not to mention the other civilized habit of 
the hand every now and then operating for the same 
purpose when sitting in polished society. 

As if all this were not enough to make mejpok 
the thing. I directed my attention to other details 
that were supposed to go towards the making of an 
English gentleman. I was told it was necessary for 
me to take lessons in dancing, French, and elocution. 

French was not only the language of neighbouring 


France, but it was the lingua franca of the Continent 
over which I had a desire to travel. I decided f) take 
dancing lessons at a class and paid down £ 3 as fees 
for a term. I roust have taken about six lessons in 
three weeks. But it was beyond me to achieve any¬ 
thing like rhythmic motion. I could not follow the 
piano and hence found it impossj^^^to keep time, 
what, then, was I to do ?| j Theorc^His^ in the f^le 
jjgpl; a cat to keep off the rats, and then a cow to 

feed the cat with milk, and a man to keep the cow 
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and so on. Mj' ambitions a.so grew like the family 
of the recluse.^ I thought I should learn to play the 
violin in order to cultivate an ear for ^^estern music. 
So I invested £ 3 in a violin and something more in 
fees. I sought a third teacher to give me lessons in 
els)Cution and paid him a preliminary fee of a guinea. 

He recommended Bell’s Standard Elocutionist as the 

text-book, which I purchased. And I began with a 
speech of Pitt’s. 

. {^ iBut Mr.'Bell rang the bell of alarm in my eart 
and':; I awoke. ]l 


i had not to spend a lifetime in England, I said 
to-i myself. What.' -theri, '^XraS the ' use of learning 
elocution ? / Arid hoV could daricing make a gentle- 
of.-ine? The violiri I>c6uld learn even in India. 
I ^was Ha student and ought to go On with :hy stWdies 

ly should. I qualify ' ttiyself to' join- the Inns of Cdurt. 

ft'my character urade gentleman of me, so much the 

^ should give up' the ambition. < , 
Tftm and similar thoughts bo^'seWs^d'^ me ; and I 

expressed them in a letter Vhich 'I Yddfessed to the 

elocution teacher, -feiquesting hlhi 't6 txcuse me from 
further lessons. I had taken- o^nly> two or threA I 
wrote - la '^similar •: letter to thte dancing teacher, and 
went .-personaUy to the^ violin teacher with a request 
ttfvldiVpdse’ feff the. violin for-any price it might fetch. 

to itiG , so I told liGir how I 

as puraUihg afalse idear Slfe’ 


She' was rather friendly 


6f{eouargfed ^ri 
blete change. 


This infatuation must have lasted about three 
months. The punctiliousness in dress persisted for 

years. But henceforward I became a student. 

Let no one imagine that n)y experiments in 
dancing and the like marked a stage of indulgence in 
my life. The reader will have noticed that even then 
I had my wits about me. That period of infatuation 




was not unrelieved by a certain amount of self-in¬ 
trospection on my part. I kept account of every 
farthing. I spent, and my expenses were carefully 
calculated. Every little item, such as omnibus fares 
or postage or a couple of coppers spent on news¬ 
papers, would be entered, and the balance struck 
every evening before going to bed. That habit has 
stayed with me ever since, and I know that as a 
result, though I have had to handle public funds 
amounting to lakhs, I have succeeded in exercising 
strict economy in their disbursement, and instead of 
outstanding debts have had invariably a surplus, 
balance in respect of all the movements I have led. 
Let every youth take a leaf out of my .book and make 
it a point to account for everything that comes into 


and goes out of his pocket, and like me he is sure to 
be a gainer in the end. 

As I kept strict watch over my way of living. I 
could see that it was necessary to economize. I, 
therefore, decided to reduce my expenses by half. My 
accounts showed numerous items spent on fares. 
Again, my living with a family meant the payment 
of a regular weekly bill. It also included the 
courtesy of occasionally taking members of the family 
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out to dinner, and likewise attending parties with 
them. All this involved heavy items for conveyances, 
especially as, if the friend was a lady, custom required 
that the man should pay all the expenses. Also 
dining out meant extra cost, as no deduction could 
be made from the regular weekly bill for meals not 
taken. It seemed to me that all these items could 
be saved, as likewise the drain on my purse caused"^ 
through a false sense of propriety. , •'- «, ' • 

So I decided to take rooms on ray own account 
instead of living any longer in a family, and also to 
remove,from place to place according to the work I had 
to do, thus gaining expe rience at the same time. The 

rooms were so selected as to enable me to reach the 
place of business on foot in half an hour, and so save 
fares. Before this, I had always taken some kind of 
conveyance whenever I went anywhere, and had to 

find extra time for walks. The new arrangement 
combined walks and economy, as it meant a saving of 
fares and gave me walks of eight or ten miles a day. It 
was mainly this habit of long walks that kept me 

P^^^tically free from illness throughout my stay in 
England and gave me a fairly strong body. 

M Thus I rented a suite of rooms; one for a sitting 
room and another for a bedicom. This was the second 
stage. The third was yet to come. ^ | 

These changes saved me half the expense. But 
how was I to utilize the time? I knew that Bar 
Examinations did not require much study, and I, 
therefore, did not ^ feel pressed for time. My weak 
English was a perpetual 'worry to me. Mr. (after- 
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wards Sir Frederic ) Lely’s words, “Graduate first 
and then come to me,’ still rang in my ears. I should, 

I thought, not only be called to the Bar, but have 
some literary degree as well* I inquired about the 
Oxford aind Cambridge University courses, consulted 
a few friends, and found that if I elected to *go to 
either of these places, that w’ould mean' gre-ater 
expense and much longer stay in England than I 
was prepared for. Atj friend suggested that, if I 
really wanted t.o i have the satisfaction <^of taking a 
diffi,cqlt [.examination, I should !pas3 the London 
M^^trieolation. It meant a good deal of labour and 

much addition to, tny:^ stock of general knowledge 
without any e^traj expense worth the name, I wel¬ 
comed the suggestion. But the syllabus frightened 

me. Latin .and a modern language were compulsory. 
Hopv"..i.was- I to^ manage Latin ? But the friend entered 
a strong ptea for it : .‘‘Latin is very valuable to 
lawyers. Knowledge of Latin is very useful in 
understanding law—booksi A.nd one paper in Roman 

law is entirely in^.Latin. Besides, a knowledge of 
Latin means greater command over the English 

language.’ I went home and I decided to learn 
l.atin, no matter how difficult . it .might be. French 
I had already begun, sa 1 . thought that should beithe 
modern language. I joined a private Matriculation 
class. Examinations , were held .every si? -paonths and 
I had only .fiv< months at my. disposal. It w,as.,an 

almost;, impossible . ta,sk ^ for. me., Bpt the aspiiant 

after being an English gentleman chose to convert 
himaelf into a seriou> student. I framed my own 
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time-table to the minute ; but neither my inteli^ 
gence nor memory promised to enable me to tackle 
Latin and French besides other subjects within the 
given period. The result was that I was ploughed 
in Latin. I was sorry but did not lose heart. 1 had 
acquired a taste for Latin; also I thought my French 
would be all the better for another trial and I would 
select a new subject in the science group. Chemistry 
which was my subject in science had no attraction 
for want of experiments, whereas it ought to have a 
deeply interesting study. It was one of the compul¬ 
sory subjects in India and so I had selected it for the 
London Matriculation. This time, however, I chose 
Heat and Light instead of Chemistry. It was said 
to be easy and I found it to be so. 

With my preparation for another trial, I made 
an effort to simplify my life still further. I felt that 
my way of living did not befit the modest means of 
my family. The thought of my struggling brother, 
who nobly responded to my regular calls for mone¬ 
tary help, deeply pained me. I saw that most of those 
who were spending from eight to fifteen pounds 
monthly had the advantage of scholarships. I had 
before me examples of much simpler living. I came 
across a fair number of poor students living more 
humbly than I. One of them was staying in the 
slums in a room at two shillings a week and living on 
twopence worth of cocoa and bread per meal from 
Lockhart’s chea^ Cocoa Rooms. It was far from me 
to think of emulating him, but I felt I could surely 
have one room instead of two and cook some of my 
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meals at home. That would be a saving of four to 
five pounds each month. I also came across books 
on simple living. I gave up the suite of rooms and 

■r 

rented one instead, invested in a stove, and began 
cooking my breakfast at home. The process scarcely 
took me more than twenty minutes, for there was 
only oatmeal porridge to cook and water to boil the 
cocoa. I had lunch out and for dinner bread and 
cocoa at home. Thus I managed to live on a shilling 
and three pence a day. This was also a period of 
intensive study. Plain living saved me plenty of 
time and I passed my examination. 

Let not the reader think that this living made 
my life by any means a dreary affair. On the 
contrary* the change harmonized my inward and 
outward life. It was also more in keeping with the 
means of my family. Miy life was certainly more 
truthful and my soul knew no bounds of joy. 

NOTES 

all too — altogether, quite. 

went in lor — took or bought for my use. 

chinsney-pot — man’s silk hat, 
correct -- in accordance with etiquette. 

look the thing — have the proper or correct appearance, 
lingua franca -- common language for communication. 

Pitt -- William Pitt, the well-known English statesman 

(1759 - 1806). 

rang • . . awoke — warned me and brought me to my senses. 
po8«essed me — had a strong hold on me. 
d]8X>ose of — give away. 

punctiliousness -- keenness on observing forms, 
indulgence — satisfaction of low desires. 
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had . • . me -- did not lose my head or self-control, 
take . . . book -- learn from my experience, 
make it a point -- never fail, be careful, 
drain , . , purse — heavy expenditure. 

false , . . propriety -- wrong notion of correct behaviour or 
etiquette. 

Sir Frederic Lely -- once administrator of Porbundar whom 
Gandhiji approached for employment when he passed his Matri¬ 
culation Examination in 1887* 

^ entered . , * it -- defended it strongly, argued in favour of it. 
went home — had the desired effect, 
the aspirant -- (I) who aspired. 

to the minute — not neglecting even minutes, 
was ploughed — failed. 

befit, . . means « suit the income which was not large. 

nobly . . , help — generously sent money to help me when I 
asked for it. 

harmonized . . , life -- brought into agreement tny spiritual 
ideals and my outer life. 

in keeping with — in accordance with. 

, EXERCISES 

1. Use the following in sentences of your own 

r 

to put one at ease ; all too ; make up fot ; to go in foT ; look 
the thing; beyond oneself; to qualify oneself; to mark a 
^ .^stage; have one's wits about oneself; to strike balance; 
worth the name; to go home; to the minute, 

\ 

2. What impressions about Gandhi the student do you 
gather from this essay ? 

3. Write an essay on ‘‘Gandhi the Man.” 


I 



THE DESERT. 

(.From £othen by A. 11^. K.inglake') 


[A. W. Kinglake. (1809-1891) was the historian of the Crimean 
War (1854-1856). But he is now best known for his Eothen (first 
published in 1844 ), a brilliant and popular book of Eastern travel. 
The extract given below is not an ordinary piece of description. 
If you study it closely, you will realize how the author has here 

succeeded in creating the very atmosphere of vastness, strange¬ 
ness and mystery that we associate with a desert. This is an 
example of writing which fascinates you by its moving quality 
and the prose rises almost to the level of poetry). 
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The manner of my daily march was this. At \ 
about an hour before dawn. I rose, and made the most 
of about a pint of water which I allowed myself for 
washing. Then I breakfasted upon tea and bread. 

As soon as the beasts were loaded, I mounted my 
camel and pressed forwa«i. My poor Arabs being 
on foot would sometimes moan with fatigue, and pray 
for rest, but I was anxious to enable them to perform 
their contract for bringing me to Cairo within the 
stipulated time, and 1 did not, therefore, allow a halt 
until the evening came. About mid-day or sodn 
after, Mysseri used to bring up his camel alongside 
of mine and supply me with a piece of the dried 
bread softened in water, and also (as long as it lasted) 
with a piece of the tongue. After this there came 
into my hand (how well I remember it ! ) the little tin* 

cup half filled with wine and water. 
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v^^ -■ • 

your eyes 


in 


As long as you are journeying in the interior of 

the Desert you have no particular point to make for 
as your resting place. The endless sands yield no¬ 
thing but small stunted shrubs ; even these fail after 
the first two or three days, and from that time you 
pass over broad plains "you pass over newly reared 
hills you pass through valleys dug out by the last 
week s storm, and the hills and the valleys are sand, 
sand, sand, still sand, and only sand, and sand; an^, 
sand again. The earth is so samely, that 
turn towards heaven — towards heaven, I mean, 

the sense of sky. You look to the sun, for he is your 
‘ taskmaster, and by him you know the measure of'the 

work that you have done, and the measure of the 
work that remains for you to do. He comes when 

you strike your tent in the early morning, and then, 
or the first hour of the day, as you move forward on 
your camel, he stands at your near side, and makes 
you know that the whole day’s toil is before you ; 
then for a while, and a long while, you see him no 
more for you are vieled and shrouded, and dare not 
OOK upon the greatness of his glory, but you know- 

wW be overhead, by the touch of his flam- 

ing Sword. No words 

shoulders ache, and 


are spoken, but your Arabs 
sigh, your skin 

fo r sights you see the pattern 


glare ofth^^ 

your sh u • ^lows. 

sifih °.j Arabs moan, your camels 

g , and you see the same pattern in the silk and 
-e same glare of light beyond ; but conquering time 
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marches on, and by and by the descending sun has 
compassed the heaven, and now softly touches your 
right arm, and throws your lank shadow over the 
sand right along on the way for Persia. Then again 

you look upon his face, for his pow’er is all veiled in 
his beauty, and the redness of flames has become the 

redness of roses ; the fair, wavycloud that fled in the 
morning now comes to his sight once more—comes V 
blushing—yet still comes on—comes burning with 
blushes, yet still comes and clings to his side. 

Then begins your season of rest. The world 
about you is all your own, and there, where you will, 
you pitch your solitary tent; there is no living thing 
to dispute your choice. When at last the spot had 
been fixed upon and we came to a halt, one of the 
Arabs would touch the chest of my camel, and utter 
at the same time a peculiar gurgling sound. The 
beast instantly understood and obeyed the sign, and 
slowly sank under me, till she brought her body to 
a level with the ground ; then gladly enough I alight¬ 
ed. The rest of the camels were unloaded and 
turned loose to browse upon the shrubs of the Desert 
where shrubs there were, or where these failed, to 
wait for the small quantity of food that was allowed 
them out of our stores. 

My servants, helped by the Arabs, busied them¬ 
selves in pitching the tent and kindling the fire. 
Whilst this was doing, I used to walk away towards 
the East, confiding in the print of my foot as a guide 
for my return. Apart from the cheering voices of 
my attendants, I could better know and feel the 



loneliness of the Desert. , The influence of such 
scenes, however, was not of ' a softening kind, but filled* 
me rather with a sort of childish exaltation in the 
self-sufficiency which enabled me to stand thus alone 
in the wideness of Asia— a short-lived piide, for 
wherever man wanders, he still remains tethered by 
the chain that links him to his kind | and so when 

the night closed round me I began to return — to 
return as it were to my own gate. Reaching at last 

some high ground, I could see, and see with delight, 
the fire of our small encampment ; and when at last 

I regained the spot, it seemed a very home that had 
sprung up for me in the midst of these solitudes. My 
Arabs were busy with their bread,—Mysseri rattling 
tea-cups,—4the little kettle with her odd! old-maidish 
looks sat humming away old songs about England, 

and two or three yards from the fire my tent stood 

prim and tight with open portal, and with welcoming 
look. 

Sometimes in the earlier part of my journey the 
night breeze blew coldly ; when that happened, the 

dry sand was heaped up outside round the skirts of 
the tent, and so th^ wind that everywhere else could 
sweep as he lis^ along those dreary plains, was 
forced to turn aside in his course for me. Then with¬ 
in my tent there were heaps of luxuries—-dining¬ 
rooms, dressing - rooms, libraries, bedrooms, drawing¬ 
rooms, oratories, all crowded in the space of a hearth¬ 
rug. The first night I remember, with my books 
and maps about me, I wanted a light. They brought 
me a taper, and immediately from out of the silent 
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Desert there rushed in a foold of life, unseen before. 
Monsters of moths of all shapes and hues, that never 
before perhaps had looked, upon the shining of a 
flame, now madly thronged into my tent, and dashed 
through the fire of the candle till they fairly ex¬ 
tinguished it with their bufning limbs. Those who 
had failed in attaining this martyrdom suddenly 

became serious, and clung despondingly to the 

canvas. , , 

& 

By and by there was brought to me * the fragrant 
tea, and big masses of scorched ^and scorching toast. 

and the butter that had come all the way to me in this 
Desert of Asia, from out of thst poor, dear starving 
Ireland, I feasted like a king,—like four kings,-—like 
a lyy,in the fourth form. V* 

When the cold, sullen morning dawned, and my 
> people began to load the camels, I always felt loath, 
to give back to the waste this little spot of ground 
that had glowed for a while with the cheerfulness of 
a human dwelling. One by one the cloaks, the 

saddles, the baggage, the hundred things that strewed 

the ground and made it look so familiar_all these 

were taken away, and laid upon the camels, A 
speck in the broad tracts of Asia remained still im¬ 
pressed with the mark of patent portmanteaus and 
the heels of London boots ; the embers of the fire 

lay black and cold upon the sand , and these were 
the signs wc left. 

My tent was spared to the last, but when all else 
was ready for the start, then came its fall ; the pegs 
were drawn, the canvas shivered, and in less than a 
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minute there was nothing that remained of my genial 
home but only a pole and a bundle, encroaching 

Englishman was off, and instant upon the fall of the 
canvas, like an owner who had waited and watched, 
the Genius of the Desert stalked in. 7 



NOTES 

b 

V 

. of — used to the best advantage, made 


t 


the best use of 


moan — utter meaningless sounds (to express pain, grief, etc,) 

Cairo — Capital of Egypt. 

stipulated — specified in the agreement, 

the tongue of the ox etc. used as food. 

to make for — to go to. 

samely — monotonous (now obsolete), 

veiled and shrouded — wearing a veil ' before the eyes and 
wrapping up the whole head and neck on account of the intense 
heat and glare. 


the flaming sword -- the burning rays piercing through the 
clothes. 


lank shadow — shadow lengthened out. Kinglake was travelling 
south to Cairo. Persia lay to the east. 

the again . . . side — a beautiful passage describing the colours 

of the sunset. The burning heat has now been replaced by his 

beauty. He no longer appears red-hot : his orb is now red in 
colour and beautiful like roses. The clouds that appeared at sun¬ 
rise and faded in the heat can once more be seen in the cool of the 
evening and are coloured with red light. 

this was doing — this was being done, 
exaltation — pride. 

self-sufficiency — independence, feeling no need of anybody’s 

help. 

old-maidish looks — the kettle app.^ated neat and regular and 
precise like an old unmarried woman. 

humming. . England - the boiling kettle, he fancies, is singing 
old songs m praise of England, his home country. 
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listed — chose, liked. 

oratories, — small prayer-rooms usually built over the entrance 
old English houses* 

hearth-rug -- small carpet of the size of the rug which in 
England is spread before the fire-place. The cold night breeze 
brings with it a host of pictures associated with his home, 

despondingly — in a sad, dejected mood (despondently). 

attain this martyrdom -- achieve the honour of being martyrs 
by being burnt at the flame. 

starving Ireland — Ireland always exported farmc-produce 
liVr 1* utter and eggs even in times of depression and poverty, 
a boy in the fourth form — proverbial for his love of eating* 
patent portmanteaus — large leather travelling bags or suit- 
c:iscs of a patented pattern. 

instant upon — instantly after. 

the Genius . . . in -- the guardian spirit of the desert walked 
I loudly in, that is. the spot where the camp had been was like the 
res7 of the desert. 

EXERCISES 

1. Describe briefly a tour through the countryside or a hike 
among the tills, after the manner of Kinglakc. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own 

to make the most of ; to allorv oneself ; to press forward ; 
for a while ; to fix upon ; at the same time ; to turn loose ; 
to stand prim and tigkt ; of all shapes and hues ; attain 
martyrdom ; by and by; to make for ; instaat upon, 

3. Write an essay on 

An Imaginary Journey across a Desert, 


THE DEATH OF NELSON 

(From Life of Nelson by Robt:rt Southey) 

Robert Southey ( 1774--i843 ) is better known as a poet, 

* 

associated closely with what was called the ‘ Lake School of 
Poetry * at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. He was also, the poet laureate before Words¬ 
worth succeeded to that eminence. He lived in a great age of 
poetry, called the Petiod of Romantic Revival. As a poet he does 
nor rank among the greatest of this period, but his Life of Nelson 
can certainly be considered as one of the finest biographies in the 
language. Lord Horatio Nelson is one of the most popular heroes 
of British history and by his spectacular naval victories saved 
England ffom invasion and dire peril when the country was engag¬ 
ed in a life*Knd-death struggle with Napolcan. He died in the 
moment of the highest triumph of his life, at the victorious conclu¬ 
sion of his greatest success at Trafalgar, one of the most memorable 
naval battles in history. Where is Trafalgar ? Also try to know 
more details about the background of the struggle in which Trafal¬ 
gar may be regarded as an important turning point. 


It had been part of Nelson’s prayer that the 
British Fleet might be distinguished by humanity in 
the victory which he expected. Setting an example 
himself) he twice gave orders to cease firing upon 
the Redoubtable , supposing that she had struck 


because her great guns were silent , for as she Carrie 
no flag, there was no means of instantly ascertainin 
the fact. From this ship, which he had thus twic 

received his death. A ball fired from 
nii2ientop, which, in the 



aquation 


t'A 
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vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from that 

part of deck where he was standing, struck the 

epaulette on his left shoulder, about a quarter after 
one, just in the heat of the action. He fell upon 

his face on the spot which was covered with his poor 
secretary’s blood. Hardy who was a few steps from 
him, turning round saw three men raising him up. 

“ They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said he ” I 
hope not ! ” cried Hardy. " Yes,” he replied, ” my 
backbone is shot through. ” Yet even now, not for a 
moment losing his presence of mind, he observed, as 
they were carrying him down the ladder, that the 
tiller ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet 
replaced, and ordered that new ropes should be rove 
immediately ; then, that he might not be seen by the 
crew, he took out his handkerchief and covered his 
face and his stars. Had he but concealed these 
badges of honour from the enemy, England, perhaps, 
would not have had cause to receive with sorrow 

the news of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

The cockpit was crowded with wounded and 

dying men over whose bodies he was with some 
difficulty conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the 
midshipman’s berth. It was soon perceived upon 
examination that the wound was mortal. This, how¬ 
ever, was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, 
the chaplain, and the medical attendants. He him¬ 


self being certain, from the sensation in his back and 
the gush of blood which he felt momently within his 
breast, that no human care could avail him , insist^ 
that the surgeon should leave him and attend to 
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thos<3 to whom he might be useful. “ For,” said he, 
'* you can do nothing for me. ” All that could be 
done was to fan him with paper, and freQiiently to 
give him lemonade, to allay his intense thirst. He 
was in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for 
the event* action, which now began to declare 

itself. As often as a ship struck the crew of the 
Victory hurrahed, and at every hurrah a visible ex“ 
pression of joy gleamed in the eyes and marked the 
countenance of the dying hero. But he became im¬ 
patient to see Captain Hardy, and as that officer, 
though often sent for, could not leave the deck. 
Nelson feared that some fatal cause pre^^ented him, 
and repeatedly cried, Will no one bring Hardy to 
me ? He must be killed ! He i? surely dead f ” An 
hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when 
Nelson received his wound before Hardy could come 
to him. They shook hands in silence ; Hardy in vain 
struggling to suppress the feelings of that most 
painful yet sublimest moment. Well, Hardy, '* said 
Nelson, ** how goes the day with us ? “ Very well 

replied Hardy,. ten ships have struck, but five of 
their van have attacked, and show an intention of 

bearing down upon the Victory. I have called two 

^ ^ tjm. H- ■ ' ■ . ..rf. 

or’- three of our fresh ships round, and I have no 
doubt of giving them a drubbing. ” “ I hope, ” said 

Nelson, “none of our ships have struck.” Hardy 
answered, " there was no fear of that. ” Then, and 
not till then. Nelson spoke of himself. “ I am a dead 
man. Hardy.” said he, “ I am going fast ; it will all 
he over with me soon. Come nearer to me. Let my 
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dear 


Lady Hamilton have 
things belonging to me. ” 


my hair and all other 
Hardy observed that he 
hoped Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect 

of life. “ Oh, no ! ” he replied, “ it is impossible. My 
back is shot through. Beatty will tell you so. 
Captain Hardy then once more shook hands with 

him, and with a heart almost bursting hastened upon 
deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was 
gone, and Nelson, having made the surgeon ascertain 
this, said to him, “You know I am gone, I know it. 
I feel something rising in my breast” —putting his 

hand on his left side—“which tells me so.” And upon 
Beatty’s inquiring whether his pain was very great, 
he replied, so great that he wished he wag dead. 

“Yet” said he, in a lower voice, “one would like to 

live a little longer too ! ” And ^fter a few minutes in 
the same undertone he added, “What would become 
of poor Lady Hamilton if she knew my situation ?” 

Next to his country she occupied . his thoughts. 

k 

Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left 
the cock-pit, returned, and again taking the hand 
of his dying friend and commander congratulated 

him on having gained a complete victory. How many 
of the enemy were taken he did not know, as it was 
impossible to perceive them distinctly; but fourteen 
or fifteen at least. “That’s well,” cried Nelson, “but I 
bargained for twenty.” And then in a stronger voice 
he said, “Anchor, Hardy, anchor.” Hardy upon this 
hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take upon 
himself the direction of affairs. “Not while I live. 
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Hardy !” said the dying Nelson, ineffectually en¬ 
deavouring to raise himself from the bed; “do you 
anchor.” His previous order for preparing to 
anchor had shown how clearly he foresaw the neces¬ 
sity of this. Presently, calling Hardy back, he said 

to him in a low voice, “ Don’t throw me overboard”; 
and he desired that he might be buried by his 
parents, unless it should please the king to order 

. * J ^ 

b. _ 

otherwise. Then reverting to private feelings, “Take 
care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy. Kiss me, 
Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt down and kissed his 
cheek, and Nelson said, “Now I am satisfied. Thank 

God I have done my duty.” Hardy stood over him 
in silence for a moment or two, then knelt again and 
kissed his forehead. “Who is that ?” said Nelson; 
and being informed, he replied, “ God bless you. 
Hardy.” And Hardy then left him—for ever. 


Nelson now desired to be turned on his right 
side, and said, I wish I had not left the deck, for I 
shall soon be gone,” Death was indeed rapidly 
approaching. He said to the Chaplain, “Doctor, I 
have not been a great sinner”; and after a short 


pause. Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and 

Horatia as a legacy to my country.” 
articulation now became difficult, but he was 


was 


distinctly heard to say. “Thank God. I have done my 
duty !” These words he had repeatedly pronounced. 

. were the last words which he uttered. He 

.^expired at thirty minutes after four, three hours and 
quarter after he had received his wound. 
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NOTES 

numamty — humane treatment, consideration for the feelings 
and sufferings of others -- here, of the enemy. 

the Redoubtable^* — one of the French ships, 
supposing — thinking, 

struck — surrendered (usually by hauling down the flag), 
mizentop — the platform round the lower part of the hindmost 

tnast. 

the then situation -- the situation at that time. 

epaulette — ornamental shoulder^piece which is part of an 
admirars uniform. 

m . . . action — when the fighting was most severe. 

pr^ence ol mind -- calm or collectedness at a critical time. 

jopes — ropes attached to the lever which is fitted to 
the rudder for steering. 

(p. of reeve), passed through the openings at the end of 

the tiller. 

cockpithinder pare of a warship’s lowest deck (used 
as hospital). 

midshipman — the lowest navel officer, 
berth -- sleeping-place. 

the event itself — the result of the fight which was now 
becoming clear. 

Victory -- name of Nelson’s ship, 
sublimest -- most awful and impressive, 
van — front line of ships. 

bearing down upon -- swooping upon, suddenly attacking, 
drubbing — thrashing. 

Lady Hamilton wife of Sir Williiim Hamilton to whom 
Nciion was devotedly attached. 

hdr. Scatty -- name of the surgeon oi doctor. 

hold . . . life give a little hope of his living yet. 

bargained for -- was prepared for, had expected. 

Admiral Oollingwood -- Nelson s intimate friend and im** 
mediate subordinate. 

ineffectually -- in vain. 


3i 

t 

anchor — cast anchor for mooring to the bottom of the sea. 
reverting — returning, 
articulation — speaking. 

EXERCISES 

1. Give your impressions of Nelson’s character from the 
last episode of his life. 

2. (Jse the following in sentences of your own ;» 

in the heat of action; not for a momentto send for ; to 
gwe a drubbing: to hold out; to take upon oneself. 

3. Describe the scene of the death of Nelson. 


ABOUT LANGUAGE FAMILIES 

c7 aivaharlal Nehru 

t This is one of the letters written by a father in prison to hid 
(daughter abroad. Both the Letters from a Father to his 
Daughter and Glimpses of World History (also in the form 

of letters) show a father attempting to educate his child who is 
hardly yet in teens. Jawaharlal Nehru is not only a revolu¬ 

tionary and a statesman but a writer of great repute. He is 
acknowledged without dispute to be one of the few great 

writers in English. But to call him only a great writer would be 
doing him injustice. He is one of the greatest thinkers of the 
world. With a spirit of objective understanding he studies 

history, or the evolution of society like a scientist, and presents 
the picture of social changes in their true perspective. Jawaharlal 
has read a lot of science, of literature, and, above, all of history. 
He is one of the first to present history from an impartial 
objective angle. He is certainly a breaker of conventions. 

The study of languages is always interesting. Jawaharlal 
Nehru does not claim himself to be a linguist but he has grasped 
their growth and evolution with keen intrest. Tracing the origin 
of modern nations of the world to a few Parent Races (not more 
than four in number), he traces the growth of modern languages 
also from a few Parent Languages like the Aryan, the Chinese the 
Semitic, etc. Changes in environment and difficulties in com¬ 
munications split the Parent Families into many languages. Still 
they retain a family resemblance and teach us a great lesson, viz,^ 
of making us forget our differences and considering all nations of 
the world as cousins of the same family. 

The present essay is particularly interesting for us in India 
today, when we know that the controversy regarding the Ixngua - 
franca, after the decision to replace English, has created some 
bad blood. The problem still aches certain quarters of this sub- 
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continent. The letters from which the following has been selected 
were written more than twenty years ago when Nehru was 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment for demanding independence 

for his country. ] 


I 

We cannot say in what part of the world man 
first came into existence, nor do we know where the 
first human settlements were. Perhaps men came 
into existence in several parts at more or less the 
same time. It is likely, however, that when the great 


glaciers of the Ice Age were melting away and going 
back towards the North, men lived in the warmer 
regions. When the ice went there must have been 

vast steppes, something like the tundras which we 
have in Siberia now. These must have become grass- 


the warmer 
have been 


lands and men must have wandered about them 
as they wanted grass for their cattle. These people 
who have no fixed place to live in and are always 
wandering about are called “nomads”. Even now 


we have some nomads in many countries, including 



India, like the gypsies. 

People must have settled down near great rivers, 
for the land near the rivers was very rich and good 
for agriculture. There was plenty of water and it 
was easy to grow food on the land. So we suppose 
that people settled in India near the great rivers like 

the Indus and Ganges; and in Mesopotamia near the 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates ; and in Egypt near the 

J 

river Nile and so also in . China. 

In India the earliest race about which we know 

anything is the Dravidian race. Later, as we shall 
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see, the Aryan came, and the Mongolians in the 

East. Even now most of the people living in South 

India are descended from the Dravidians. They are 

darker in colour than the northern people because 

perhaps the Dravidians have been much longer in 

India. The Dravidians were very advanced people 

and had their own languages and carried on a lot of 

business with other people. But we are going too 
fast ahead. 

In those early days a new race was developing 
in central and western Asia and eastern Europe. 

This is called the Aryan race. In Sanskrit there is 
the same word Arya’ meaning a gentleman or a high¬ 
born person. As Sanskrit was one of the languages 
of the Aryan people, this means that they considered 
themselves very gentlemanly and high - born ! They 
were apparently quite as vain as people are now. 
You know that an Englishman thinks himself quite 
the first person on earth, and a Frenchman is equally 
sure that the French are the greatest people ; so also 
the German and the American and others. 

These Aryans wandered about northern Asia 
and Europe over the wide grass-lands. But, as their 
numbers grew and the climate became drier and the 
grass less, there was not enough food to eat for all 
of them. So they were forced to move to other parts 
o f rh c wor Id in search of food. They spread out all 
over Europe and came to India and Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia. Thus we find that nearly all the peoples 
of Europe and Northern India and Persia and Meso¬ 
potamia, although they differ so much from each 
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other now, are really descended from the same 
ancestors—the Aryans. Of course this was very long 


ago and since 

got mixed up 
therefore, one 


then much has happened and races have 
to a large extent. The Aryans arc, 
great ancestor race of the peoples of 


the world today. 

Another great race is the Mongolian. This 
spread out all over eastern Asia—in China and Japan 
and Tibet, Siam and Burma, They are sometimes 
called the yellow race and you will find that they 
usually have high cheek bones and narrow eyes. 

The people of Africa and some other places are 
the Negroes, They are neither Aryans nor Mongo¬ 
lians, and are very dark in colour. The peoples of 

Arabia and Palestine—the Arabs and Hebrews belong 
to a yet different race. 

All these races have in the course of thousands 
of years split up into many smaller races and got a 
little mixed up, but we need not trouble ourselves 
about these. An important and interesting way of 
distinguishing between different races is by studying 

their languages. Each race had originally a separate 

language, but in course of time many languages 

developed from this one language. But all these 

languages were the children of one parent language 

and belong to the same family, \Ve can easily spot 

common words in them and see the connection be¬ 
tween different languages. 

When the Aryans spread out over Asia and 
Europe they could not remain in touch with each 
other. In those days there were no railways, or 
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telegraphs or post or even written books. So each 
group of Aryans began to speak the same language, 
each in its own way, and after some time this became 
quite different from the parent language or from its 
cousins in other Aryan countries. For this reason 
we now find so many languages in the world. 

We shall find, however, if we study these langu¬ 
ages that although they are so many the parent 
languages are few. For instance, wherever the 
Aryans went the language belonged to the Aryan 
family. Sanskrit and Latin and Greek and English. 
French, German, Italian and some other languages 

are all cousins belonging to the Aryan family. 
Many of our Indian languages like Hindi, Urdu. 

Bengali. Marathi and Gujarati are all children of 
Sanskrit and so they also belong to the Aryan family. 
Another big language family is the Chinese. 

This has Chinese, Burmese, Tibetan and Siamese. 

A third group is the Semitic which includes 

Arabic and Hebrew. 

Some languages like Turkish and Japanese do not 
fall into any of these three groups. Some of the 
languages of South India, like Tamil and Telegu and 
Malayalam and Canarese, also do not belong to these 
groups. These four are of the Dravidian family and 

are very old. 


II 


We have seen how the Aryans spread out over 

many countries and carried their language, whatever 
it was. wherever they went. But different climates 
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and different conditions produced many differences 
in various groups of the Aryans. Each group went 
on changing in its own way with new habits and 
customs. They could not meet the other groups in 
other countries as it was exceedingly difficult to 

about in those days. Each group was cut off 
from the others. If the people of one country learnt 
something new they could not tell it to the people 
of another country. So changes came in and after 
some generations the one Aryan family became split 
up into many. Perhaps they even forgot that they 

all belonged to one large family. Their one language 
became many languages, which seemed to differ 
greatly from each other. 

But although they seemed so different there were 
many common words and similarities. Even now, 

after thousands of years, we can find these common 
words in different languages and can tell that once 
upon a time these languages must have been one. 

You know that there are many such common wofds 
in French and English. Let us examine two very 
homely and ordinary words like ‘father’ and ‘mother’. 
In Hindi and Sanskrit the words are, as you know, 
‘Pitra and M.atra; in Latin they are 'pater' and 
'mater' in Greek; 'pater and 'meter'\ in German 
'vater and 'mutter'-, in French 'pere' and 'mere', and 
SO on in many other languages. Do they not all seem 

i 

to be very much alike ? They have a family resem¬ 
blance, like cousins. Many words, of course, may be 
borrowed by one language from another. Hindi has 
borrowed many words from English in this way, and 
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English has borrowed some words from Hindi. But 
father and mother could not have been borrowed. 
They cannot be new words. Right at the beginning, 
when people started talking to each other, there were 
of course fathers and mothers, and words must have 

been found for them. Therefore, we can say that 
these words are not borrowed. They must have 

come down from the same ancestor or the same 
family. And from this we can find out that people 
living far apart now in different countries and using 
different languages must have belonged once upon a 
time to the same big family. 

You will see how interesting the study of langu¬ 
ages is and what a lot it teaches us. If we know 
three or four languages it is not very difficult to 
learn more languages. 

You will also see that most of us, now living in 
different countries far from each other, long ago were 

one people. We have changed greatly since then and 
many of us have forgotten our old relationships. In 

every country people imagine that they are the best 
and the cleverest and the others are not as good as 
they are. The Englishman thinks that he and his 
country are the best; the Frenchman is very proud 
of France and everything French; the Germans and 
Italians think no end of their countries ; and many 
Indians imagine that India is ^ in many ways the 
greatest country in the world, ^his is all conceit. 
Everybody wants to think well of himself and his 
country. But really there is no person who has not 
got some good in him and some bad. And in the same 
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way there is no country which is not partly good and 
partly badj/We must take the good wherever we 
find it and" try to remove the bad wherever it may be. 
We arc, of course, most concerned with our own 
country, India. Unhappily it is in a bad way today 

and most of our people are very poor and miserable. 
They have no pleasure in their lives. We have to 

find out how we can make them happier. We have 
to see what is good in our ways and customs and try 
to keep it, and whatever is bad we have to throw 

away. If we find anything good in other countries 

we should certainly take it. 

# " ' 

!■ 

As Indians we have to live in India and work for 
India. But we must not forget that we belong to the 
larger family of the world and the people living in 
other countries are after all our cousins. It would 
be such an excellent thing if all the people in the 
world were happy and contented. We have, there¬ 
fore, to try to make the whole world a happier place 
to live in. 


r-^ 
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NOTES 

It is likely -- Xhere is no definite record of ^rent c1id.n^es m 
the geology and geography of the ancient world. We depend 

mainly on ‘scientific’ guess work. 

Glacier -- Slowly moving mass of ice formed by accumula¬ 
tion of snow on high altitudes. 


Ice*Age — refers to the time in our earth’s geological history 
when long, long ago the northen hemisphere was mostly covered 

ft 

with ice. 


Steppes — vast uncultivated plains in the south-east of Europe 
and in Asia. 

Siamese — language spoken by the people of Siam, situated in 
the south-east of Burma. 


EXERCISES 

1. Into how many parent races would you divide humanity ? 
Trace the connection between one nation and another. 

2. What are the big language families of the world ? What 
reasons have you to believe that the parent languages arc few 

when we find hundreds of languages today ? 

3. Use the following in sentences of your own 

Afore or less ; to go too fast ahead ; high-born ; split np. 

4. W^ritc essays on each of the following topics ; 

(a) Narrow Nationalism. 

(h) Growth of Languages. 

(c) Internat'onalism. 


ON BOOKS 


(/ohn Ruskin 


f The rifht choice of books is always a task as their number 
is legion. ‘What book to read ?’ This question confronts, all of 

us, no matter whether young or old. Reading of books is always 
a matter of individual predilections no doubt, but here is an 
author who attempts to show the way out of a confused and con¬ 
fusing mass of literary production of the present age. To dis 
tinguish between 'charlatans’ and the genuine types in literature is 
really a difficult task which very few of us can perform. A scholar 
must dig deep and patiently to find ii-st a grain of gold that lies 
buried in a great book. The present scientific age does not afford 

us so much of time. The layman prefers the mine to be scientifi- 
ca y ocated to digg'iug deep. The besc course to that end is to 
closely follow the instructions laid down by a great writer and 

pinker, like Ruskin. Even then,,to deserve the companionship of 
Kings and Queens of literature we have to work assiduously. ] 


All books are divisible into two classes: the 
books of the.hour, and the books ol all time. Mark 

this distinction—it is not one of quality only. It is not 
merely the bad .book ;that..does not last,,and the'good 
one that does. It is a distinction of species. There 


ate good books for the hour, and good ones .for all 
time; bad books for . the hour, and bad ones for all - 

time. I must define the two, kinds before I go farther. 

Th-e good . book of-the hour, thcn.-I do not speak 
of the bad ones—, is simply the useful or pleasant, 
talk of some person whom you cannot otherwise 



converse with, printed for you. Very useful often, 
telling you what you need to know ; very pleasant 
o ten, as a sensible friend’s present talk would be. 
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The bright accoaats of travels good - humoured 
and witty discussions of question ; lively or pathetic 

story-telling in the form of novel; firm fact-telling, 
by the real agents concerned in the events of passing 
history ; —allthese books of the hour, multiplying 
among us as education becomes more general, are a 
peculiar possession of the present age z we ought to 
be entirely thankful for them, and entirely ashamed 
of ourselves if we make no good use of them. But 
we make the worst possible use if we allow them t9 
usurp the place of true books: for. strictly speak¬ 
ing, they are not books at all, but merely letters or 
newspapers in good print. Our friend s letter may 
be delightful, or necessary, today : whether worth 
keeping or not. is to be considered. The newspaper 
may be entirely proper at breakfast - time, but 
assuredly it is not a reading for all day. So, though 
bound up in a volume, the long letter which gives 
you so pleasant an account of the inns and roads, and 
weather last year at such and such a place; or which tells 
you that amusing story, or gives you the real circum¬ 
stances of such and such events, however valuable 
for occasional reference, may not be, in the real 
sense of the word, a ‘ book ’ at all, nor in the real 

sense to be “ read. ” | A book is essentially not a 
t.nlked thing, but a written thing ; and written, not 
with a view of mere communication, but of per¬ 
manence y The book of talk is printed only because 
"s authol cannot speak to thousands of people at 
once ; if he could, he would — the volume is mere 
multiplication of his voice You cannot talk to your 
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friend in India; if you could, you would ; you write 
instead : that is mere conveyance of voice. But a 
book is written, not to multiply the voice merely, 

not to carry it merely, but to perpetuate it. The 
author has something to say which he perceives to 
be true and useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as 
he k4^)ws, no one has yet said it j so far as he knows 
n^<> one^ else can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly 
'^’‘'^land melodiously if he may j clearly, at all events. 
In the-Sum.._ol-liis_-life he finds this to be the thing, 

or group of things, manifest to him ;—this, the piece 
of true knowledge, or sight, which his share of sun¬ 


shine and /earth has, permitted him to seize. He 
would fain s^, it down for ever; engrave it on rock 


has, permitted him to seize. He 


if he could ; saying, “ This is the best of me ; for the 
rest, I ate, and drank, and slept, loved, and hated 
like another ; my life was as the vapour, and is not t 


but this I saw and knew : this, if anything of mine, 
is worth your memory.” That is his writing ” ; it 
is, in, his small human way, and with whatever 


degree of true inspiration is in him, his inscription 
or scripture. That is a '' Book. "" 


Perhaps you think no books were ever so 
written. 


But» again, I ask you, do you at all believe in 
honesty, or at all in kindness ? Or do you think 
there is never any honesty or benevolence in wise 
people ? None of us, I hope, are so unhappy as to 
think that. Well, whatever bit of a wise nian*s work 

is honestly and benevolently done, that bit is his 
book, or his piece of art. It is mixed always with 
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evil fragments ill done, redundant, affected work. 

But if you read rightly, you will easily discover the 
true bits, and those are the book. 

Now, books of this kind have been written in all 
ages by their greatest inen,~by great readers, great 
statesmen, and great thinkers. These are all at your 
choice; and life is short. You.have heard as much 
efore ; yet, have you measured and mapped out 
this short life and its possibilities ? Do you know, 
if you read this, that you cannot read that—that 
what you lose today you cannot gain to-morrow ? 
Will you go and gossip with your housemaid, or 
your stable-boy, when you may talk with queens and, 
kings, *, or flatter yourselves that it is with , any 
worthy consciousness of your own claims to respect, 
that you jostle with the hungry and common crowd 
for entree here ani audience there, when all the while 
this eternal court is open to you, with its society, 
wide as the *Aorld, multitudinous as its days, the 
chosen, and the mighty of every place and time ? Into 
that you may enter always ; in that you take fellow¬ 
ship, and rank according to your wish; from that, 
once entered int) it, you can never be an outcast but 
by your own fault ; by your, aristocracy of compan¬ 
ionship there, your own inherent aristocracy will 
be assuredly teste l, .and the motives with which you 

strive to take high place in the society of the living, 
measured, as to all the truth and sincerity that are 
in them, by the place you desire to take in this com¬ 


pany of the Dead. 




i 


r 
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*‘rhe place you desire/’ and the place you fit 
yourself for, I must also say; because, observe, this 
court of the past differs from all living aristocracy 
in this :—it ift open to labour and to merit, but to 
nothing else. wealth will bribe, no name over¬ 
awe, no artince deceive, the guardians of those Ely- 

sian gates. In the deep sense, no vile or vulgur per-' 

-1 , 

son ever enters there. At the portiers of that silent 

Faubourg St. Germain, there is ^but brief Question \ 
"''Do you deserve to enter ? Pass.^Do you ask to be 
the' companion of nobles? Mak^ yourself noble,' and 
you shall be. Do you long for the conversation of 

the wise ? Learn to understand it, and you shall hear 

it. But on other terms ? — no. If. you will not rise 

, ' 1 *■ 

to us, we cannot stoop to you, The living lord may 
assume courtesy, the living philosopher explain his 
thought to 3^ou with considerate pain; but here we 
neither feign nor interpret ; you must rise to the 
level of our thoughts if you would be gladdened by 
them,, and share our feelings if you would recognise 
our presence. ” 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit 
that it is much. You must, in a word, love these 
people, if you are to be among them. No ambition is 
of any use. They scorn yopr ambition. You must 

love them, and show your love in these two following 

ways ; 

* 

First, by a tru» desire to be taught by them, 
and to enter into their thoughts. To entpr into theirs^ 
observe; not to find your own expressed by them. 
If the person who wrote the book is not wiser than 
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you, you need not read it j if be be, he will think 
differently from you in many respects. 

«■ 

Very ready we are to say of a book. How good 
this is—that’s exactly what I think !” But the right 
feeling is, “How strange that is ! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true ? or If I do not, 
now, I hope I shall, some day,” But whether thus 
submissively or not, at least be sure that you go to 
the author to get at kis meaning, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards if you think yourself qualified to 
do so; but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if 

the author is worth anything, that you will not get 
at his meaning all at once; — nay, that at his whole 
meaning you will not for a long time ar^jvc in any 

wise. ** 

Not that he does not say what he means, and in 
strong words too ; but he cannot say it all i and what 
is' mofe strange, will not, but in a hidden way and 
in parable, in order that he may be sure you want 
I cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse 
that cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which 


makes them always hide their deeper thought. They 
do not give it you by way of help; but of reward ; 
and will make themselves sure that you deserve it 
before they allow you to reach it. But it is the same 
with the physical t3rpc of wisdom, goldi'lThere seems, 
to you and me, no reason why the electric force* of 
the earth should not carry whatever there is of gold 
within it at once to the mountain tops, so that kings 
and people might know that all the gold they could 
get was there ; and without any trouble of digging. 
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or anxiety, or chance, or waste of time, cut it away, 
and coin as much as they needed. But Nature does 
not manage it so. She puts it in little fissures in the 
earth, nobody knows where you may dig long and 

^ • y 

find none ; you must dig painfully to find any./ 

* J 

And it is just the same with men’s best wisdom. 
When you come to a good book, you must ask your¬ 
self, "Am I inclined to work as an Australian miner 
would? Are my pickaxes/and shovels in good order 
and am I in good tpm myself, my sleeves well up to 
the elbow, and my breath good,* and my temper ? 
And, keeping the figure a little longer, even at cost 
of tiresomeness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, 
the metal you are in search of being the author’s 
mind or meaning, his words are as the rock which 
you have to crush and smelt in order to g^t at it^ 
And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, and learn¬ 
ing; your smelting furnace is your own thoughtful 
soul. Do not hope to get at any good author’s mean¬ 
ing without those tools and that fire ; often you will 
need sharpest, finest chiselling, and patientest fusing, 
before you can gather one grain of the metal. , 

And, therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly 
and authoritatively (/ know I am right in this), you 

mast get into the habit of looking intensely at words, 
and assuring yourself of their meaning, syllable by 
syllable—nay, letter by letter. For though it is only 
by reason of the opposition of letters in the function 

of signs, to sounds in the function of signs, that the 
study of books is called "literature", and that a man 
versed in it is called, by the consent of nations a 

J ^ 
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man ofers lett - instead of a man of books or of words, 

you may yet connect with that accidental nomencla¬ 
ture this real fact.—that you might read all the 
books in the British Museum (if you could live long 

unedu- 


enough), and 


illiterate. 


remain an utterly 
cated 'person ; but that if you read ten pages of a 

good- book, letter by letter—that is to say, with real 

» > 

accuracy, — you are for e vermo re in some measure 
an educated person. The eritire ; difference be¬ 
tween education and non-education (as regards 

f 

the merely intellectual part of it ) consists in 
this accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not 
know many languages,— may not be able to speak any 
but his own. —may have read very few books. But 
whatever language he knows; he knows precisely; 
whatever word he pronounces, he pronounces.^ right¬ 
ly ;j above all, he is learned, it}-'the peerage bf words; 
knows the words of true descent and ancient blood, at 
a glance, from words ®f modern canaile ; remembers 
all their ancestry, their intermarriages, distant re¬ 
lationships, and the extent to which they were ad¬ 
mitted. and offices they held, among the national 
noblesse of words at any time, and in any countij 
But an uneducated person may know, by memory, 
many languages, and talk them all, and yet truly 
know not a word of any,—not a word even of his 
own. An ordinarily clever and sensible seaman will 
be able to make his way ashore at most ports; yet 

he has only to speak a sentence of any language to 
be known for an illiterate person; so also the accent 
or turn of expression of a single sentence, will at 
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once mark a scholar. And this is so strongly felt, so 
conclusively admitted, by educated persons, that a 
false accent or mistaken syllable is enough, in the 

parliament of any civilized nation, to assign to a man 
a certain degree of inferior standing for ever. 

JOHN RUSKTN. 

NOTES 

books of the hour - books of topical interest only ; books 
which do not sustain interest for all generations but do so only 
for a particular generation or age. 
species - class, kind. 

present age — refers to the twentieth century when writing of 
such books has become a fashion, indeed a craze. 

to usurp, (lit) to take possession of by force without right 
but here,, to be studied in place of good ones. 

to perpetuate - to cause to last for ever ; how to preserve from 
being forgotten. 

share of sunshine and earth - One’s duration of life on the face 
of this our earth. 

P«I..ps yo. .hi„k - Second person is employed bec.n.e Rn.kin 
IS talking to an audience. 

Company of the dead -- Contarr wirh i 

With books written by great 

authors of the past. 

ElyeiM. fr„„ Elysium, peredlse, . pl.ee .ssigned to 

happy souls after death • the . u . 

Pl.ee ecuisltely delighdul ‘ ‘ 

F.„b.u« St ... 

the aristocracy lived. 

parable (literally) a comparison ; a fable or story of something 
which might have happened, told to illustrate som. d . 

, not told directly, but by comparison or metaphor and heneg. 
difficult to understand easily. ’ ^ 

figure -- comparison, simple metaphor. 
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nomenclature — a system of naming ; list of names ; the 
peculiar terms of science. 

I EXERCISES 

1. What according to Ruskin is the distinction between 
good books of the hour and good books of all time ? 

2. In what lies the appeal of the good books of all time? 
Why do they last for ever ? 

3. Define Literature; which books, strictly speaking, would 
you include within your definition and why ? 

4. What shall make us worthy to enter the Elysian gates of 
literature ? 

5. Use the following in sentences of your own 

to usurp ; in the real sense of the word ; the sun of one's life; 
to map out ; to get at. 






A NIGHT AMONG THE PINES 

- r ^ ^ f ' 

l; - ^ R. L. Stevenson 

. . * , ^ 

[Tke essay appeals to the sense of adventure which is in 

+ 

each of us. Do we not yearn as .men to leave for once our hum- 

N 

drum routine of life for a few days and seek adventure in foreign 
lands and among strange people ? And going alone and travelling 
with, a donkey may suit most of us, just for the fun of it. Here is 
a great writer with whom adventure is the very breath of life. He 
could, no doubt, have chosen one of the finest buildings in 
London to be his dwelling, but instead of that we see him travell¬ 
ing alone with a she-ass as his sole-companion. Love for adventure 
and Nature may make man run into most eccentric attitudes. No 
obstacle, not even his notorious ill-health, could deter Stevenson 

from even most risky expeditions. And while travelling, he wrote 
and while writing, travelled.] /aI 


,,, 1*5. tJLCl VCJllCU.J . 

From Bleymard after dinner, although 


Xi-uiii uieymara atcer ainiier, although it was 
already late, I set out to scale a portion of the 
Lozere. An ill-marked stony drove-road guided me 
forward; and 1 met nearly half a dozen bullock- 
carts descending from the woods, each laden with a 
whole pine-tree for the winter’s firing. At the top 
of the woods, which^ not climb very high upon 
this cold ridge. I struck leftward by a path among 

the pines, until I hit on a dell of green turf, where a 
streamlet made a little shout nvpr 


a, water-tap. 'In a more sacred or 
equej^red bower...nor nymph nor faunus haunted.’ 

e trees were not old, but they grew thickly round 
the glade; there was no out-look, except north¬ 
eastward upon distant hill tops or straight upward 


me for 


Sequestered bower 


water-tap. 


sp|Out over some stones to 
X In 


eastward upon distant 


to the 


sky ; 
like 


and the encampment felt secure and 


private like a room. By the time I had made my 
arrangements and ted Modestine, the day was al¬ 
ready beginning to decline. I buckled myself to the 
knees into my sack and made a hearty meal ; and as 
soon as the sun went down, I pulled my cap over my 
eyes and fell asleep. 


Night is a de^d monotonous period under a roof; 


but 


nd 


in the open world it passes lightLy, with its stars 
dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked by 


changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind 
of temporal death to people choked between walls 
and curtains, is only a light and living slumber to 
the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can 
hear Nature breathing deeply and freely; even as 
she takes her rest, she turns and smiles; and there 
is one stirring hour unknown to those who dwell in 
houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over 
the sleeping hemeisphere, and all the outdoor world 
arc on their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, 
not this time to announce the dawn, but like a cheer¬ 
ful watchman speeding the course of night. Cattle 
awake an the meadows; sheep break their fast on 

dewy hillsides, and change to a new lair among the 
ferns; ^ind houseless men, who have lain down with 
the f6wls open their dirp ^^es and behold the beauty 

• ' ’i 

of the night. A 

At what inaudible surtimpnis/ at what gentle 

touch of Nature, are all these sleepers thus recall^^^J 


m 


the same hour to life? Do the stars rain ,,doWn an 


influence, or do we share some thrill of mother 
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earth below our resting bodies ?;• Even shepherds and 
old country-folk, who are the deepest read in these 
ar»lSaha, have not a guess as to the means or purpose 
of this nightly resufTertion.y Towards two in the 
morning they declare the thing takes place ; and 
neither know nor inquire further. And at least it is 
,a pleasant incident. fWe are disturbed in our slumbet 

only, like the luxurious Montaigne, That we may the 
better and more sensibly relish it.’ We have a 
moment to look up on the stars. And there is a 
special pleasure for sona minds in the reflection 

that we share the impulse with all outdoor creatures 

in our neighbourhood, that we have escaped out of 

the Bastille of civilisation, and are become, for the 

time being, a mere kindly animal and a sheep of 
Nature’s flock|^ 

^Vhen that hour came to me among the pines, 

I wakened thirsty. My tin was standing by me half 

full of water. I emptied it at a draught; and feeling 
broad awake for this internal cold aspersion, sat 
upright to make a cigarette. The stars were ^clear 
coloured, and jewel-like, but not frosty. A faint 
silvery vapour stood for the Milky Way. All 

_ around me the black fir-points stood upright and 
stock-still. By the wH^eness of the pac'K^^dle, I 
. could see Mo destine -^ilkjhg round and round at the 
_^je ngth of her te'^r^i/4 could hear her steadily . 
J^^^v^Wnchin^ at the^ sward ; but there was not another ' 


S 


Vi ' 

I *• 


sound, save the indescribable 


talk of the 


quiet 

f runnel over the stones. I lay lazily smoking and 
studying the colour of the sky, as we c^U-Athe void 


♦ { 
I 
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of space, from where it showed a reddish grey behind 
the pines to where it showed a glossy blue-black 
between the stars. As if to be more like a pedlar, 

I wore a silver ring. This I could see faintly 
shining as I raised or lowered the cigarette ; and at 
each whiff the inside or my hand was illuminated 
and became for a second the highest light on the 

P 

landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coolness than 
a stream of air, passed down the glade from time to 
time; so that even in my great chamber the air was 
being renewed all night long.l I thought with horror , 
of the inn at. ChasM^ades^ the co^igregated 

nightcaps ; with horror of the nocturnal ptb'w^ss' df 
clerks and students, of hot theatres and pass-kfeys 

'^njl . close-rooms. j| I have not often enjoyed a more 
serene possession of myself, nor felt more independent 
of material aids. The outer world, from wnich we 
cower into our houses seemed after all a gentle 
' habitable place ; and night after night a mans bed. 
it seemed, was laid and waiting for him in the fields, 
where God keeps an open house.j| I thought I had 
rediscovered one of those truths which are revealed 
to savages and hid from political economists ; at the 
least, T had discovered a new pleasure for myself. 
And yet even while I was exulting in my solitude I 
became aware of a strange lack. I wished a com¬ 
panion to lie near me in the starlight, silent and not 

but ever within touch. For there is a fellow- 

than solitude, and which, 

solitude made perfect. || And 


moving, 
ship more quiet 
rightly understood. 


even 

is 



to live out of doors with the woman a man loves is 

of all lives most complete and free. ' ' 

As I thus lay, between content and longing, a 

faint noise stole towards me through the pines. I 

thought, at first, it was the crowing of cocks or the 

barking of dogs at some very distant farm ; but ' 
steadily and gradually it took articulate shape in riiy 

4 

ears^ until I became aware that a passenger was going 
by upon the high-road in the valley, and singing 
loudly he went. ^ was more of good-will 

than ^face in his perfotirnance ; bat he trolled with 
>a:fliple lungs ; and the sound of his voice took hold 
upon hillside and set the air shaking in the leafy 
glens. I have heard people passing by night in sleep¬ 
ing cities; some of them sang ; one. I remember, 
fplayed loudly on the bagpipes. I have heard the 
ratt^ of a cart or carriage spring up suddenly after 
houfS'’'^f stillness, and pass, for some minutes, within 

itlte range of my hearing as I lay abed. There is a 
ronSance about all who are abroad in the black hours 

and with something of a tmlll we try to guess their 
business. But here the romance was double; first 
this glad passenger, lit internally with wine, who 
sent up his voice in music thr^gb; the night ; and 
then I, on the other hand, buckled into my sack, and 
smoking alone in the pine-wood between four and 
five thousand feet towards the stars. 

When I awoke again (Sunday, 29th September) 

many of the stars had disappeared ; only the stronger 
companions of the night still burned visibly overhead 

and away towards the east. I saw a faint haze of 
light upon the horizon, such as had been the Milky 
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Way when I was last awake. Day was at hand, I 

lit my lantern, and by its glow worm light put on my 

boots and gaiters ; then I broke up some bread for 

Modestine, filled my can at the water-tap, and lit my 

spirit-lamp to boil myself some chocolate. The blue 

darkness lay long in the glade where I had so sweetly 

slurribered ; but soon there was a broad streak of 
orange melting into gold along the mountain-tops of 

Vivarais. A solemn glee possessed my mind at this 
gradual and lovely coming in of day. I heard the 
runnel with delight ; I looked round me for some¬ 
thing beautiful and unexpected} but the still black 
pine~trecs, the hollow glade, the munching ass, re~ 
mained unchanged in figure. Nothing had altered 
but the light, and that, indeed, shed over all a spirit 
of life and of breathing peace, and moved me to a 
strange exhilaration. 

I drank my water-chocolate, which was hot if it 
was not rich, and strolled here and there, and up and 
down about the glade. While 1 was thus delaying, 
a gush of steady wind, as long as a heavy sigh, poured 
direct out of the quarter of the morning. It was 

cold, and set me sneezing. The trees near at hand 

tossed their black plumes in its passage ; and I could 
see the thin distant spires of pine along the edge of 
the hill rock slightly to and fro against the golden 
east. Ten minutes after, the sunlight spread at a 

gallop along the hillside. scattering shadows and 

sparkles, and the day had come completely. 

I hastened to prepare my pack, and tackle the 
ascent that lay before me, but I had something 


steep 


on my mind. It was only fancy : yet a fancy will 
sometimes be importunate. I had been most hospi¬ 


tably received and punctually served in my green 
caravanserai. The room was airy, the water excel¬ 
lent, and the dawn had called me to a moment, ill 
say nothing of the tapestries or the inimitable 
ceiling, nor yet of the view which I commanded from 
the windows ; but I felt I was in some one’s debt for 


all this liberal entertainment. And so it pleased me. 
in a half-laughing way, to leave pieces of money on 

the turf as I went along, until I had left enough for 


my night’s lodging. I trusty they did not fa 
rich and churlish drover, | ■ • 

R. L. Stevenson, Travels with a 

NOTES 


to some 


t ^ 


The Lozere is in the South-east of France traversed by 
Cevennes mountains. 

Drove-rod — road over which cattle arc driven. 

dell low ground between hills : valley through which a river 

flows. 

nymphs, ^unus -- Greek and Latin divinities, respectively, 

the former inhabiting the various forms of nature, the latter 
presiding over farming, 

Modestine — name of his donkey. 

temporal — pertaining to time, especially to this life or 
^orld—opposed to eternal. 

arcana -- plural of arcanum, mystery. 

Resurrection — a coming to life again. 

Montaigne — French moralist of the sixteenth century. Con¬ 
sidered to be the father of the essay. 

Bastille — The Parisian prison destroyed by the revolutionists 
on me outbreak of ttic French Revolution in 1789 . 

Mpersion — rfiower, bath. 
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Milky Way — a long but luminous track of small stars 
encircling the heavens. It was said that Juno, queen of heaven, 
while suckling Mercurry or Hercules scattered milk accross the 

sky. 

Chasseradcs - Stevenson had slept here the previous night 
and six people had to sleep in little room with only four beds. 

j wished a companion . . . • Hazlitt, on the other hand, says, 
“For once, I like to have it all my own way ; and this is im¬ 
possible unless you are alone ...... 

EXERCISES 

1. Describe any day or night you have spent outdoors. 
How do you remember it as ditinct from all other days of your 

life ? 

2. From your reading of the essay can you describe the 
beauties of Nature and the joys of outdoor life ? 

3. Use the following insentences of your own 

hit on ; to be on one's feet ; at a draught ; to become aware ; 

take hold upon ; to a moment. 



FIRST SNOW 

c7, B. Priestley 

‘ [The first snowfall of tbe season, if it comes during the 
night, is always an experience. It takes us unawares and changes 
our entire mood. We creep into our beds, the earth being cold, 
naked and grey ; and 1 o ! in the morning we discover to our joy 
the earth dressed in chaste immaculate white. ‘The works of 

man’ lie buried in one expanse of snow, it appears as if, all in a 
dream. 

. * 

In Kashmir we are comparatively speaking accustomed to the 
changing hues in nature from one season to another. The climate 
and the calendar being so intimately connected, blowing of cold 

icy . wind in December is a precursor of the coming snow, in the 
Eastern States of America and Canada. Psychologically we wish 

then that here too snow would take us unawares,] 

Mr, Robert Lynd once remarked of Jane Aus¬ 
ten’s tharacters : ‘They are people in whose lives a 
slight fall of snow is an event.’ Even at the risk of 
appearing to this witty and genial critic as another 
Mr. Woodhouse, I must in^st that last night’s fall of 
snow here was an event. I was nearly as excited 
about it this morning as the children, whom I found 
all peering through the ,nursery window at the 
magic outside and chattering as excitedly as if 

Christmas had suddenly come round again. The fact 
is,^ however, that the snow was as strange and en¬ 
chanting to me as it was to them. It is the first fall 
we have had here this winter, and last year I was 
out of the country, broiHng in the tropics, during the 

^ i \ J J 



snowy season, so that it really does seem an age 
since I saw the ground so fantastically carpeted. It 
was while I was away last year that I met the three 
young girls from British Guiana who had just re¬ 
turned from their first visit to England, The two 

things that had impressed them most were the endless 
crowds of people in the London streets, all strangers 
(they emphasized this, for they had spent all their 
lives in a little town where everybody knew every¬ 
body,), and the snow - covered landscape they awoke 
to one morning when they were staying somewhere 
in Somerset.’ They were so thrilled and delighted 

r ' 

that the 3 ^ flung away any pretence of being demure 

\ 

young ladies and rushed out of the house to run to 
and fro across the glittering white expanses, happily 
scattering footmarks on the untrodden surface, just as 
the children did in the garden this morning. 

The first fall of snow is not only an event but it is 
a magical event. You go to bed in one kind of^world 
and w’ake up to find yourself in another quite 


different, and if this is not enchantment. thei% ^where is 
it to be found ? The very stealth, the eerje quietness 
of the thing makes it more magical. If all the 
snow fell at once in one shattering crash, awakening 
Xii in the middle of the night, the eyent would be 
robbed of its wonder. But it flutters down, sound¬ 
lessly, hour after hour while we are asleep. ; Out¬ 
side the closed curtains of the bedroom, a vast 
transformation scene is taking place just as if a 
myriad elves and brownies were at work, and we 
turn and yawn and stretch and kiiow nothing ahout 
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And then, what an extraordinary change it is ! 


It is as if the house you are in had been dropped 
down in another continent. Even the inside, which 


has not been touched, seems different, every room 




, A 


appearing smaller and cosier, just as if some power 
wepc.trying to turn it into a woodcutter’s hut or a 

/,r / •, A .J C , 


\ ^ ^ I-, k • 9 

'■'^nug log-cabin. Outside, where the garden was yester¬ 
day, there is now a white and glistening level, and 


the village beyond is no longer your own familiar 


(? V1^' 


> V 




cluster .of roofs but a village in an old German fairy 


tale. 


You would 


cobbler. 


not be surprised to learn the 
the retired schoolmaster, and thelrest, had 


suffered a .change too and had become queer elvish 


beings, pufYeygts, .of invisible caps and magic shoes.!j 


You 




do* not feel quite the same people 




) 


How could you when so much 

is a curious stir, a little 


There 


yourse 

you were yesterday 
has been changed ? 

shiver of excitement, troubling the house, not unlike 

1 , 

the feeling there is abroad when a journey has to be 

of course, are all excitement 


made. The children. 


V 


even the 




another longer than 




adults hang 

I 

usual 




about and talk to 


before settling down to 


It 


the day’s work. Nobody can resist the windows. 

- is like being on board a ship. 

When I got up this morning the world was a 
chilled hollow of dead white and faint blues. 


\ o 



a 


light that came through the windows was very queer, 

.;<) c t ; 

It contrived 



to 


\ splashing and shaving 


make the familiar business of 
and brushing and dressing 
very queer too. Then the sun came out, and by the 


time, I had sat down to breakfast it was shining 


\ ^ 


bravely and flushing the snow with delicate pin^s. 
The dining-room window had been transformed into 
a lovely Japanese print. The little plum-tree out¬ 
side, with the faintly flushed snow lining its boughs 
and artfully disposed along its trunk, stood in full 
sunlight. An hour or two later everything was a 
cold glitter of white and blue. The world had com¬ 
pletely changed again. The little Japanese prints 
had all vanished. I locked out of my study window, 
over the garden, the meadow, to the low hills be- 
yopd, and the ground was one long glare, the sky was 
steely, and all the trees so many black and sinister 
shapes. There was indeed something curiously 
sinister about the whole prospect. It was as if our 
kindly country - side, close to the very heart , pf 
England, had been turned into a cruel steppe. At 
any moment, it seemed a body of horsemen might 

be seen breaking out from thfi black copse, so many . 
instruments of tyranny, and shots might be heard and 
some distant patch of snow be reddened. It was 
that kind of landscape. 

Now it has changed again. The glare has gone 
and no touch of the sinister remains. But the snow 

is falling heavily, in great softflakes, so that you can 

hardly see across the shallow valley, and the roofs 
are thick and the trees all bending, and the weather 

cock of the village church, still to be seen through 

the grey loaded air, had become some creature out of 

Hans Anderson. From my study, which is apart 

from the house and faces it, I can see the children 

flattening their noses against the nursery window, 
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r&nd 


there is running through my head a jangle of 
rhyme I used to repeat when I was a child and 
flattened my nose against the cold window to watch 
the falling snow : 

Snow, snow faster : 

White alabaster I 


(t 




Killing geese in Scotland, 
.yU' Sending feathers here ! 




This, I fancy, must have been a north - country 
clhafm (for that grey upland region is full of wizar¬ 
dries) to bring down the snow. And though we are 
told by the experts that as much snow falls now as 
ever it did, we know better, and I suspect that the 
reason is that there are fewer children with their 
faces pressed against 

ing; ‘Snow, snow faster ! ’ 

This morning, when I first caught sight of the 

unfamiliar whitened world, I could not help wishing 
that we had snow oftener, that English winters were 


their nursery windows, chant- 


Co 




more wintry. How delightful it would be, I thought, 
to have months of clean snow and a landscape 
sparkling with frost instead of innumerable grey 
featureless days of rain and raw winds. I began to 
ehyy my friends in such places as the Eastern States 
of America and Canada, who can count upon a solid 
winter every year and know that the snow will 
arrive by a certain date and will remain, without 
degeneratiA^ j^tp black slush, until spring is close 

.aropy sky and air as crisp as a biscuit—this seemed to 



have snow and frost and yet a clear 




me happiness indeed. And then I saw that it would 
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never do for us. We should be sick of it in a week. 

After the first day the magic would be gone and 
there would be nothing left but the unchanging glare 
of the day and the bitter cruel nights. It is not the 
snow Itself, the sight of the blanketed world, that is 
so enchanting, but the first coming of the snow, the 

sudden and silent change.'i Out of the relations, for 
ever shifting and unaiuicipated, of wind and water 

comes a magical event. Who would change this 

state of things for a steadily recurring round, an 

earth governed by the calendar ? It has been well 

said that while other countries have a climate, we 

alone in England have weather. /.! There is nothing 
duller than climate, ' which can be converted into a 

I . 

topic only by scientists and hyp6chondriacs. But 
weather is our earth’s Cleopatra, and it is not to be 

.wondered at that we, who must share her gigantic 

moods, should be for ever talking about her.) Once 

we were settled in America, Siberia, Australia, where 

there is nothing but a steady pact between climate 

and the calendar, we should regret her very naughti¬ 
nesses, her wilful •' pranks, ' her . gusts of rage, 

j « ► . # ^ fc , I 

and sudden tears.}) ^Walking in a morning would 

no longer be an adventure. Our , weather may 

be fickle but it is no more fickle than we are, 

and only matches our inconstancy with her 

changes. Sun, wind, snow, rain, how welcome they 

are at first and how soon we grow weary of them j 
If this snow lasts a week t shall be heartily sick of 

it and glad to speed its going. But its coining has 

been an event. Xo-day has had a quality, an at" 

mosphere, quite different from that of yesterday^ 
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and I have moved through it feeling a slightly 
different person, as if I were staying with new 

f 

friends or had suddenly arrived in Norway. A 
man might easily spend five hundred pounds trying 
to break the crust of indifference in his mind, and 
yet feel less than T did this morning. Thus there is 
something to be said for leading the life of a Jane 
Austen character. ;f 

J. B. PRIESTLEY 

NOTES 

Mr. Robert Lynd -- One of the most humorous of twentieth 
century essayists and literary critics, 

Jane Austen — Early nineteenth century woman-novelist of 
England. She is known for her delineation of simple and quaint 
life of urban England. Most of the characters in her novels live 
retired, uneventful lives. 

Nursery — An apartment for young children, 
eerie — affected with fear, timorous, 

Hans Anderson — (1805-75) A highly gifted writer of fairy 
tales which children read with great zest, 
study — room for study. 

. . do for us « the inha.bitants of Hngland which is notorious 
for uncertainty of weather. It is because of this uncertainty that 
the Englishman is always anxious to know the weather. 

hypochondriacs --- persons affected with hypochondria, a 
disease characterized by exaggerated uneasiness and anxiety 
mainly as to what concerns one’s health ; persons of low pixits. 

Cleopatra -- An Egyptian queen famous for her fascinating 
charms which she exercised on many Roman dictators and 

generals, especially the Caesars and most especially Mark Antony 
Ct Shakespeare’s famous lines in Antony and Cleopatra ; 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom 
Stale her infinite variety. 


• • * 


• • * 
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Cleopatra’s personality was characterized by sudden changes 

in her moods, one time full of gust and rage, at another giving 
expression to sudden tears. 

EXERCISES 

1. Write an essay on 

P 

The First Snow Fall ; 

r 

Charms of Winter, 

I 

2. Going back to your childhood describe some of the 

k 

wonders that snow and snowfall unfolded for you. How would 

you enjoy yoi^rself in snow ? 

3. Use the following in sentences of your own 

to run to and from; to be robbed of: to catch sight of; 
to be sick of ^ to feel a different person. 



THE USES OF MOUNTAINS 

John Ruskin 


1 


[Every schoolboy who knows his geography can say some¬ 
thing about the uses of mountains. Ruskin dwells upon the same 
subject. Among their uses he describes how' mountains give 
motion to streams, carry water to valleyand plains, and make 
habitation possible. Mountains also induce and influence currents 

of air and renovate the soil which would otherwise exhaust all 
< ■ 
nourishment. 

It is not, however, as a mere geographer that Ruskin treats 
the subject. His approach is profound and elevating at the same 
time. Ours is a mountainous country and wc should imbibe some¬ 
thing of the spirit which Ruskin had in abundance.] 


It may not be altogether profitless or unneces¬ 
sary to review briefly the nature of the three great 
offices which mountain ranges are appointed to fulfil, 
in order to preserve the health and increase the 

of course, 


happiness of mankind. Their first use is, 
to give motion to water. Every, fountain and river, 

I 

from the inch-deep streamlet that crosses the village 
lane in tr embli ng clearness, w the massy and silent 


march of the ever-lasti 


Amazon or Ganges, 





owe their play 


of 


power, to 

■i 

gentle or 


the ordained elevation 
extended 


waters in 
and purity and 

of the earth, 
steep, extended or abrupt. Some deter¬ 
mined slope of the earth’s surface is of course neces- 
SMy before any wave can so much as overtake one 
sedge in its pilgrimage ; and how seldom do 
considet, ai we walk beside the margins of 


wc 


our 
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pleasant brooks, how kcautiful and wonderful is that 
ordinance, of which every blade of grass that 
in their clear waters is a perpetual 
dew and rain fallen on the face of 


sign — 
the earth 


waves 
that the 
shall 


find 


no resting-place : shall find, on the contrary, 
fixed channels traced for them from the ravines of 
the central crests down which they roar, in sudden 
ranks of foam, to the dark hollows beneath the banks 
of lowland pasture, round which, they must circle 
slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of 
the lilies ; paths prepared for them by which, at some 
appointed rate ot journey, they must evermore 
descend, sometimes slow, and sometimes swift, but 

never pausing : the daily portion of the earth they 
have to glide over marked for them at each successive 

sunrise, the place which has known them knowing 
them no more, and the gateways of guarding moun¬ 
tains opened for thjm in cleft and chasm, none letting 
them in their pilgrimage ; and ,from afar off, the 


great 

r 


j 






heart of the sea calling them to itself! 

lleth unto deep, ” I know not which of the f ^ 

I- . T 


Deep ca 

two is the more wonderful, that calm, gradated, invisi 
ble slope of the champaign land, which ^gtyes 

the stream, or that passage cloven 
ranks of hill, which, necessary for the health of the 


it 


motion to 

£/1 C * ' 

tor it through the 


land immediately around them, would yet, unless so 
supernaturally divided, have fatally intercepted the 
flow of the waters from far-off countries.:/ When did 
the great spirit of the river first knock at these ada¬ 
mantine gates? When did the porter open to^ 
and cast his keys away for ever, lapped in wiurlmg 
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sand ? I am not satisfied— no one should be satisfied 

_with that vague answer. The river cut its way. 

Not so. The river found its way. I do not see that 
rivers in their own strength can do much in cutting 
their way; they arc nearly as apt to choke their 
channels up as to carve them out. Only give a river 
some little sudden power in a valley, and see how it 

will use it. Cut itself a bed ? Not so, by any means, 

# 

but fill up its bed; and look for another in a wild, 
dissatisfied inconsistent manner, — any way rather 
than the old one will better please it ; and even if it 
is banked up and forced to keep to the old one, it 
will not deepen, bat do all it can to raise it, and leap 
out of it. And although wherever water has a steep 
fall it will swiftly cut itself a bed deep in*-o the rock 
or ground, it will not, when the rock is hard, but a 
wider channel than it actually needs ; so that if the 
existing river beds, through ranges of mountains, had 
in reality been cut by the streams, they would be 
found, wherever the rocks are hard, only in the form 
of narrow and profound ravines, like the well-known 
channel of the Niagara, below the fall; not in that 
of extended valley. 

And the actual work of true mountain rivers, 
though often much greater in proportion to their 
body of water than that of the Niagara, is quite in™ 
significant when compared with the area and depth 
of the valleys through which they flow; so that, 
although in many cases it appears that those larger 
valleys have been exatcavated at earlier periods by 
more powerful streams, or by the existing stream in 
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a more powerful condition, still the great fact remains 
always equally plain, and equally admirable, that, 
whatever the nature and duration of the agencies 
employed, the earth was so shaped at first as to 

direct the currents of its rivers in the manners most 
healthy and convenient for man. 

The Valley of the Rhone may have been in great 
part excavated, in early times, by torrents a thousand 
times larger than the Rhone j but it could not have 
been excavated at all, unless the mountains had been 

first into chains, by which the torrents 
were set to work in a given direction. And it is 
e&sy to conceive how, under any less beneficient dis¬ 
position of their masses of hill, the continents of 
the earth might cither have been covered with enor- 

lakes, as parts of North America actually are 
covered; or have become wildernesses of pestiferous 

marsh, or lifeless plains, upon which the water' 

would have dried as it fell, leaving them for great 

part of the year desert. Such districts do exist, and 

exist in vastness: the whole earth is not prepared 

for the habitation of man j only certain small 

portions are prepared for him,—the houses, as if 

were, of the human race, from which they are to look 

abroad upon the rest of the world ? not to wonder or 

complain that it, in not all house, but to be grateful 

for the kindness of the admirable building, in the' 

house itself, as compared with the rest. 

It would be as absurd to think it an evil that all 
the world is not fit for us to inhabit, as to think it 
an evil that the globe is no larger than it is. As 
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much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to 
us for our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered with 
rolling waves or drifting sands, fretted with ice or 

* f 

crested with fire, is set before us, for contemplation in 
an uninhabitable magniffcehce. And that part which 
we are enabled to inhabit owes its., fitness for human 

life chiefly to its mountain .ranges, which, throwing 

■ ■ ^ ^ 

the superfluous rain off as it falls, collect it in streams 
or lakes, and guide it into given places and in given 
directions ; so that men can build there cities in the 
midst of fields which they know will be always fertile, 

t- ^ 

' I * 

and establish the lines of their commerce upon 
streamy which will not fail. 

Nor is this, giving of motion to water to be con- 
sidcred as confined pnly to the .surface of the earth. 
A no less important function of the hills is in direct- 

■ ' ^ 1 J I* ' ' 

ing the flow of the fountains and. springs from spb- 
terranean reservoirs. There is no miraculous spring- 

. X * ' . ' * ■ 

ing up of water out of the ground at our feet ; but 
every fountain and well is supplied from reservoirs 
among the hills, so placed as to involve some slight 
fall or pressure enough to secure the constant flow¬ 
ing of the stream; and the incalculable blessing of 
the power given to us, in most valleys, of reaching by 

+ 

excavation some point whence the water will rise tp 


flow. 




the surface of the ground in perennial • now, is y 

» _ 

entirely owing to the concave dispositions of the beds 
of clay or rock raised from beneath the bosom of the 

t , 

valley into ranks of enclosing hills. 





The second great use of mountains is to maintain 


^ * 


a constant change in the currents and nature of the 
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air. Such change would, of course, have been partly 
caused by difference in soil and vegetation, even if 

the earth had been level; but to a far less extent 
than it is now by the chains of hills which—exposing 
on one side their masses of rocks to the full heat of 

the sun (increased by the angle at which the rays 
strike on the slope), and on the other casting a soft 
shadow for leagues over the plains at their feet— 
divide the earth not only into districts, but 
din rates: and 


into 

ates; and cause perpetual currents of air to 
traverse their passes in a thousand different states; 
moistening it with the spray of their water-falls, 

sucking it down and beating it hither and thither in 
the pools of their torrents, closing it within clefts 
and caves, where the sunbeams i ever reach, till it is 
as cold as November mists; then sending it forth 
again to breathe lightly across the slopes of velvet 
fields, or to be scorched among sunbarnt shales and 
grassless crags; then drawing it back in moaning 
swirls through clefts of ice, and up into dewy wreaths 
above the snow-fields; then piercin? it with strange 
electric darts and flashes of mountain fire, and toss¬ 
ing it high in fantastic storm-cloud, as the dried grass 
is tossed by the mower, only suffering it to depart at 
Wst. when chastened and pure to refresh the faded air 

of the far-off plains. 

The third great use of mountains is to cause 
perpetual change in the soil of the earth. Without 
such provision the ground under cultivation would 
in a series of years become exhausted, and require to 
be upturned laboriously by the hand of man. But 
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the elevations of thfe earth^s surface provide for it a 
perpetual renovation. The higher mountains suffer their 

summits to be broken into fragments, and to be cast 
down in sheets of massy rock, full, as we shall see 

presently, of every substance necessary for the nourish¬ 
ment of plants; these fallen torrents are in turn converted 

into various conditions of sand and clay-materials 
which are distributed perpetually by the s-reams farther 
and farther from the mountain’s base. Every shower 
that swells the rivulets enables their waters to carry 

certain portions of earth into new positions, and 
exposes, new banks of ground to be mined in their 

turn. That tu^id foaming of the angry water—that 
tearing down of bank and rock among the flanks of 

Its fury—are no disturbances of the kind course of 
nature ; they are beneficent operations of laws 
necessary to the existence of man, and to the beauty 
of the earth. The process is continued more gently 
but not less effectively over all the surface of the 
lower undulating country * and each filtering thread of 
summer tain which trickles through the short turn 

14 IS* 

of the uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of 

earth to be thrown down on some new natural garden 
in the dingles^ beneath. 

I. hSve not spoken of the local and peculiar 
utilities of mountains. I do not count the benefit of 

the supply of summer streams from the moors of the 
higher ranges—of the various medicinal plants which 
are nested among their rocks-rrftf the delicate pastur¬ 
age which they furnish for cattle—of the forests in 
which they bear timber for shipping—the .stones 
they supply for building, or the ores of metal which 
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they collect into spots open to discovery, and easy 
for working. All these benefits are of a secondary 
or a limited nature. But the three great functions 
which I have jvist described, those of giving motion 
and change to water, air, and earth, are indi spensa ble 
to human existence; they are operations to be re¬ 
garded with as full a depth of 'gratitude as the laws 
which bid the tree bear fruit, or the seed multiply 
itself in earth. And thus those desolate and threaten¬ 
ing ranges of dark mountain, \^hich in nearly all ages 
of the world men have looked upon with aversion, 
or with terror, and shrunk back from as if they were 
haunted by perpetual images of death, are in reality 
sources of life and happiness far fuller and more 
beneficent than all the bright fruitfulness of the 
plains. The valleys only feed ; the mountains feed, 
and guard, and strengthen us. We take our idea ' 
of fearlessness and sublimity alternately from the, 
mountains and the sea; but we associate them un¬ 
justly. T*he sea—v^ave, with all its beneficence,, is 
vet devouring the terrible ; but the silent wave of 
the blue mountain is lifted towards heaven in a 
stillness of perpetual mercy, and the one surge, un¬ 
fathomable in its darkness, the other unshaken in its 
faithfulness, for ever bear' the seal of . their appointed 

symbolism 

‘*T/iy righteousness is like the great mountains 

"Thy judgments arei.a great deep.” 


I 
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NOTES 

D^jflccs -•*“ functions* 

grada tad -- effected with gradicion, a r.sing step by step 
progress frcm one degree or state to another. 

champaign (Pronounce, ‘Sham-pan’^ an open, level country, 
adamantine — very hard. 

any way other than, . . . risers often change their courses in 

the plains, ; ,v ;‘i 

Niagara -_the famous waterfall in N. America formed by the 

river of the same name. The water has a fall of 176 feet. 

the earth was so shaped at first— when the. earth’s crust 

consisting of hills, valleys, plains, etc, took its present shape. 

the Rhonea river flowing through France. 

pestiferous — stagnant. 

subterranean —under the earth oic ground, 
perennial --- lasting through the year, 
shales — clay—earth. 

‘Suffering it —- allowing it. 

turbid — disordered ; muddy ; thick. 

EXERCISES 

■ f 

1. What are the uses of mountains ? 

2. Which of the uses of mountains given by Ruskin appears 
to you to be more important ? 

3. Write an essay on “ The uses of the Ocean 

4. Use the following in sentences of your own :— 

to overtake ; to intercept ; throw off ; no less important . . ; 
to,.6e confined to, 

* ‘ 1 K 
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CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 

Goldsmith 

•t 

tin the hands of the essayist of the eighteenth century, the 
essay secured a place as a distinct form of literature. Men starts 
cd writing on topics demanding disciplined thinking. In Gold¬ 
smith ( 1728-74) we no longer come across the essay of the type 
of Bacon. Ideas are explained in detail aiad care appears to be 
bestowed on ‘building up’ the essay. Th^re is division into para- 
graphs and each paragraph embodies, niore or less, one idea. 


Goldsmith was an Irishman, who studied medicine, but wrote 
poems, plays and essays. His poems include The Traveller and 
The Deserted Pillaje^ His fame, however, rests on his novel, 

The Vicar of Wahefieldy his play. She Stoops to Conquer, and 
his essays, The Citizen of the World, etc. 


Bacon was the first to use the phrase 'a citizen of the world’ 
but, according to Cicero, Socrates called himself a ‘ world-citizen.’ 

The essay, Citizen of the World, ” deserves special study in 
the context of modern politics when the whole world is split up 

into a number of 'isms* in spite of the tact that nations have come 
nearer to one another due to swift means of communication. In 
the twentith century attempts have been made to bridge the gulf bet¬ 
ween one nation and another and the U. N, O. is an attempt to 
make us forget our petty prejudices in the interests of a larger 
world.] . 

I 

Among all the famous sayings of antiquity, 

there is none that docs greater honour to the author, 
or affords greater pleasure to the reader (at least if 
he be a person of a generous and benevolent heart) 

than that of the philosopher, who being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was "a citizen 

of the world.” How few arc there to be found in 
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modsm times who can say the same, or whose 
conduct is consistent with such a profession ! We 

arc now become so much Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
^Jutchmen, Spaniards, or ^jermans, that ^^^e are no 

longer citizens of the world ^ so much the natives 
of one particular spot, or members of one p^tty 
society, that we no longer consider ourselves as the 

general inhabitants of the globe, or members of that 

grand society which comprehends the whole human 
kind. 


I 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the 
meanest and lowest of the people, perhaps they might 
be excused, as they have few. if any. opportunities of 
correcting them by reading, travelling, or conversing 
with foreigners; but the misfortune is, that they ihr 
feet the minds, and influence the conduct even of oijr 
gentlemen ; of those I mean, who have every title 
to this appcllatidn but an exci^ptjpn froip prejudice, 

which, however, in my opinion, ought to be regarded 
as the characteristical mark of a gentleman ; for let' 

station ever so 

edited, or his fortune ever so large, yet if he is not 

free from national and other prejudices I should make 

bold to tell him that he had a low and vulgar mind 
and had no just claim to the character of a gentle- 

man. An^ iact, you wiU always find that these 
arc most ' to bdefSfr oi na>inn;i1 t_ 


little or no meric of their own to depend on • than 
which, to be sure, nothing is more natural', the 

slender vine twists around the sturdy oak, for no 

‘ > , ■* . 1 
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other reason in the world but because it has not 
strength sufficient to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national preju¬ 
dice, that it is the natural and necessary growth of 
love to our country, and that therefore the former 
cannot be destroyed without, hurting th^ Jattet,, v^ 
answer that this is a gross^fallacy and delusion. That 
it is the growth of love to our country, I will allow ; 
but that it is the natural and necessary growth of 
it. I absolutely deny. Superstition and enthusiasm, 
too, are the growth of religion. ; but whosoever took 
it in his head to affirm that they, are .the necessary 
growth of the noble prlnciplp ? They arc, if you 
will, the bastard sprouts of this heavenly plant, but 
not its natural and genuine branches, and ihay safely 
enough be lopped off without doing apy harm to 
the parent stock : nay, perhaps, till once they are 
lopped off, this goodly tree can never flourish in per¬ 
fect health and vigour. v f 

Is it not very possible tha^ I may love my own 

country, without hating the natives of other countries ? 
that I may exert the naost heroic bravery, the most 
und-iunted reso\ution,,,in defending its laws and 

liberty, without despising; all the rest of the world as 

Most certainly it is ; and 

why need I suppose what is 
But if it were not, I must 


cowards and poltroons 7 
if it were not—But 

absolutely impossible? 
own I should prefer the title of the ancient philoso¬ 
pher. Vic. a citizen of the world, to that of an English- 
man, a Frenchman, an European or 
appellation whatever. 


to any 


other 
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NOTES 

vulgar mind -- coarse, unrefined, unbecoming of a gentle¬ 
man. • 

superstition -- beliefs and fears rationally absurd, 
enthusiasm — fa nac deism. 

- « I 4 

poltroons — spiritless cowards. 

viz — abbreviation of videlict which in English is pronounced 
namely and means that is say^ in other words, 

EXERCISES 

1. What do you regard as the true* definition of a gentle 
inan ? 

2. Do you know the terms internationalism and cosmopoli¬ 
tanism? . ■' r 

* -p 

3. Explain the phrase Citizen of^ thei jlVorld, 

4. Use the following in sentencses of your own 
exemption from ; to make bold ; depend on ; be lopped off. 


* * % 
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'LIFE. GROWTH AND CHANGE 

H. G. Wells 

« 

[ Knowledge of the evolution of life on the earth is as cssen-^ 
tial as the knowledge of any other of its phases. What is impor¬ 
tant in this context is that this piece of information must have a 
scientific basis. Many great men, right from the time of Darwin- 
who was the first to propound the theory of evolution in the 
admirable and epoch-making book The Origin of Species - down 
to the present times, have attempted to place before an average 
man its implications. But perhaps no other writer has made its 
understanding as easy as H. G. Wells has done. Even a man nor 

versed in anything scientific can grasp the fundamental implica¬ 
tions of this theory and practice of survival of the fittest. It is 

usually said that Darwin propounded the theory of evolution and 
Huxley popularized it. We might as well say that Wells was its 
great interpreter for the average man, being the ^simplest. Wells 
has explained its main features in a style that is at once lucid and 
penetrative. He writes with ease for he has complete grasp of the 
subject and because he has a thoroughly scientific outlook. 
The study of An Outline of World History might easily pre¬ 
pare any person to develop this scientific outlook which we so 
badly lack. ] 

Life differs from all things whatever that are 
without life in certain general aspects. There are 
the most wonderful differences among living things 

to-day, but all living things past and present agree 
in possessing a certain power of growth, all living 
things take nourishment, all living things move about 
as they feed and grow, though the movement may be 
no more than the spread of roots through the soil, or 
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of branches in the air. Moreover, living things re¬ 
produce ; they give rise to other similar living things 
either by growing and then dividing, or by means of 
seeds or sporeg or eggs or other ways of producing 

young. Reproduction is a characteristic of life. 

No living thing goes on living for ever. There 

seems to be a limit of growth for every kind of living 
thing. Among very small and simple living things, 
such as that microscopic blob of living matter the 
Amoeba, an individual may grow and then divide 
completely into two new individuals, which again 
may divide in their turn. Many other microscopic 
creatures live actively for a time, grow, and then be¬ 
come quiet and inactive, enclose themselves in an 
outer covering and break up wholly into a number of 
still smaller things, spores, which are released and 
scattered and again grow into the likeness of their 


parent. Among more complex creatures the repro¬ 
duction is not usually such simple division, though 

division does occur even in the case of many creatures 
big enough to be visible to the unassisted, leye. 

But the rule with almost all larger beings is that 


the individual grows up tp, ^a •certain Jimit of size. 

_ ^ - h * ' f ^ / f/ ^ ■’•t r' ; 

Then, before it becomes unv^ldjr,. its growth declines / 

r- . . - * : ^ ^ ’ - V 'C * , ‘ ‘ 

and stops. As it reaches its full Mze it matures. 


ana scops. /\s ic reacnes ics luu size it matures, 

it begins to produce young, which are cither born 
alive or hatched from eggs. But all of its body docs 


which 


not produce young. Only a special part does that. 
After the individual has lived and produced offspring 

for some time, it ages and dies. It does so by a sort 
of necessity. There is a practical limit to its life as 


well as to its growth. These things are as true of 
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plants as they are of animals. And they are not true 
of things that do not live. Non-living things, such 
as crystals, grow, but they have no set limits of 
growth or size, they do not move of their own accord 
and there is no stir within them. Cry:>tals once form- 

ed may last unchanged for millions of years. There 

is no reproduction for any non-living thing. ar 

This growth and dying and reproduction 

1 * * 1_ • p 

living things leads to some very wonderful consequen¬ 
ces. The young which a living thing produces arc, 
either directly or after some intermediate stages and 
changes (such as the change of a caterpillar into a 
butterfly), like the parent living thing. But *they are 
I never exactly like it or like each other. |There is 
always a slight difference, which we speak of as in* 

dwiduolitv* A thousand butterflies this year may 
produce very many more next year; these latter 

will look to u> almost exactly like their predeces¬ 
sors, but each one will have just that slight differ¬ 
ence. It is hard for us to see individuality in butter¬ 
flies, because we do not observe them very closely, 
but it is easy for us to sec it in mem All the men 
and women in the world now arc descended from the 
men and women of A.D, 1800, but not one of us now 
is exactly the same as one of that vanished genera¬ 
tion. And what is true of men and butterflies is 
true of every living thing, of plants as. of animals. 
Every species changes all its individualities in each 
generation. That is as true of all the minute crea¬ 
tures that swarmed and reproduced and died in the 

Archacozoic and Proterozoic seas as it is of men 
to-dav. 


g3 


Every species of living things is continually 
dying* and being born again as multitude of fresh 
individuals. 

■ Consider, then, what must happen to a new-born 
generation of living things of any species. Some of 
the individuals will be stronger or sturdier ' or better 
suited to succeed in life in some way than the rest, 
many individuals will be weaker or less suited. In 


particular single cases any sort of luck or accident 
may occur, but on the whole the better equipped in¬ 
dividuals will live and grow up and reproduce them- 

* V 

sdves and the weaker will as a rule go under. The 
latter will be less gjble to get food, to fight their ene- 
mies and pull through. So that in-each generation 
there is, as it were, a picking dve^ a species, as 
picking out of most of the weak or unsuitable and a 
1 . for the strong and suitable. The process 

IS called NatuTul Selection or the Survival of the 

Fittest, though Survival of Fitter would be the more 
precise expression. 

P* 

f 

It. follows, therefore, from the fact that living 

, ■ * 

things grow and breed and die, that every species, so 
long as the conditions under which it lives remain 


the same, becomes more and more perfectly fitted 
to those conditions in every generation. 

But now suppose those conditions change, then 
the sort of individual that used to succeed may now 
fail to succeed, and a sort of individual that could 


not get on at all under the old conditions may now 
find its opportunity. The species will change, there¬ 
fore, generation by generation ; the old sort of 
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j ^ prosper and dominate will 

tall and die out, and the new sort of individual will 

ecomc the rule until the general character of the 
species changes. 


Suppose, for example, there is some little, furry- 

whuy-brown animal living in a bittery cold land 

which is usually under snow. Su-h individuals as 

have the thickest, whitest fur will be least hurt by 

the cold, less seen by their enemies, and less conspi. 

cuous as they, seek their prey. The fur of this species 

will thicken and its whiteness increase with every 

generation, until there is no advantage in carrying 
any more fur. . , 

A w , ^ 

Imagine now a change of climate that brings 
warmth into the land, sweeps away the snows, makes 
white creatures glaringly visible during the greater 
part of the year and thick fur an encumbrance. Then 
every individual with a touch of brown in its colour¬ 


ing and a thinner fur will find itself at an advantage 
and very white and heavy fur will be a halidicap. 
There will be a weeding out of the white in favour of 
the brown in each generation. If this change of cli¬ 
mate comes about too quickly, it may of course ex¬ 
terminate the species altogether; but if it comes 
about gradually, the species, although it may have a, 
hard time, may yet be able to change itself and adapt 
itself generation by generation. This change and 
adaptation is called the Modification of Species, 

Perhaps this change of climate does not occur all 
over the lands inhabited by the species ; may be it 
occurs only on one side of some great arm of the 
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sea or some great mountain range or such**like divide 

» 1 

and not oii the other. A warm ocean current like 

the Gulf Stream may be deflected, and flow so as to 
warm one side of the barrier, leaving the other still 
cold. Then on the cold side this species will still be 
going on to its utmost possible furriness and white¬ 
ness, and on the other side it will be modifying to¬ 
wards brownness and a thinner coat. 

At the same time there will probably be other 
changes going on ; a difference in the paws perhaps, 
because one half of the species will be frequently 

scratching through snow for its food, while the other 
will be scam^ring over brovrn earth. Probably, alk> 
the difference of climate will mean differences in 
the sort of food available, and that may favour differ¬ 
ences in the teeth and the digestive organs. And 
there may be changes in the sweat and oil glands of 
the skin due to the changes in the fur, and these will 
affect .the excretory organs and all the internal che— 
mistry of the body. .And so through all the structure 
ol the creature. A time may come when the two 
separated varieties of this formerly single species 

may become so unlike each other as to be recogniz- 
sbly different species. Such a splitting up of a species 
in the course of generations into two or more species 
is called the Differentiation of Species. 

And it, should be clear to the reader that, given 
these eieniental facts of life, given growth and death 
and reproduction with individual variation in a world 
that changes, life must change in this way, modifica¬ 
tion and differentiation must occur, old species must 
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disappear and new ones appear. We have chosen 
for our instance here a familiar sort of animal, but 

* t 

what is true of furry beasts in snow and ice is true of 
all Hfe ; and equally true of the soft jellies and-simple 
beginnings that flowed and crawled for hundreds of 

millions of years between the tidal levels and in the 

» “ 

shallow, warm waters of the Preterozoic seas. 

The early life of the early world, when the blaz¬ 
ing sun rose and set in only a quarter of the time it 
now takes, when the warm seas poured in great tides 
over the sandy and muddy shores of the rocky lands 
and the air was full of clouds and steams, must have 
been modified and varied, and species must have de¬ 
veloped, at a great pace. Life was probably as swift 

i 

and short as the days and years ; the generations, 
which natural selection picked over, followed one 
another in rapid succession. 

Natural selection is a slower process with man 
than with any other creature./It takes twenty years 
or more before an ordinary ^V^este^n European 
grows up and reproduces. In the case of most animals 

the new generation is on trial in a year or less. With 
such simple and lowly beings, however, as first appear¬ 
ed in the primordial seas, growth and reproduction 
was probably a matter of a few brief hours or even of 
a few brief minutes. Modification and differentiation 
of species must accordingly have been extremely 

rapid, and life had alr^dy developed a great variety 
of widely contrasted forrhs before it began to leave 

traces in the rocks. ^ \ ^ 
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NOTES 

^ * p ■ 

Amoeba : (pronounced a-me b’a) a name given to a 
number of the simplest animals or Protozoa, which consist of unit 
masses of living matter. They flow out in all direction in blunt 
processes and have thus an endlessly varying form. 

Microscopic creatures : creatures seen only with the help of 
a microscope. 

unassisted eye : without the aid of the microscope, 

ages : grows old. 

species : a group of individuals having common marks or 
characteristics, specialized from others of the same genus to 
which it is subordinate. 

p 

Archaezoic : (Greek Zoe, life) pertaining to the era of the 
earliest living beings on the earth. 

Proterozoic ; belonging to the era before life appeared on the earth. 

Gulf Stream : a great current of warm water flowing out of 

I 

the Gulf of Mexico through the Strait of Florida, along the 
eastern coast of the U. S. A., then deflected near the banks of New¬ 
foundland diagonally accross the Atlantic. 

. excretory organs s parts of the hody that throw out rejected 
and useless matter from the system. 

the blazing sun : all hot bodies radiate heat; some millions of 
years earlier the sun must have been much hotter. 

Primordial: first in order ; existing from the beginning. 

EXERCISES 

1. What are the differences between living and non-living 
matter ? 

2. How would you characterize living matter ? 

3. Explain fully what you understand by .* 

Natural Selection or the Survival of the fittest : Modification 

;of species. Differentiation of species. 

Use the following in sentences of your own 

all things whatever: to break up; of one's own accord: on the 

whole ; better equipped ; as a rule ; go under; pull through ; 

as.it were: a picking over; find oneself at an advantage; ge- 

neration by generation ; to be on triaL 



MACHINES AND MAN 

G. D. H. Cole 

£Tlie present division of the nations of the world into two 
blocs—the Capitalist (or the Democratic) and the Communist 

* N 

-can be directly traced to the relation that exists or has been in 
existence between machines and men in various countries on the 
face of this globe. After the advent of machinery it has been the 

endeavour of capitalists to replace human labour altogether. In 
the present essay it is this problem that is faced by the author* 

Here in our sub-continent the problem has not as yet become 
so ur;,ent as in Europe and America which are highly indus^ 

trialized continents. Though our economy is mainly agricultural, 
still it is proper to consider the implications of the gradual in¬ 
dustrialization and mechanization of agriculture that we arc in¬ 
troducing. If machines are not allowed to replace human labour 
and if our economy proceeds on a pt ianed basis* we* may escape the 
chaos into which Europe and America have plunged. We can 

profit by their experience. Machines must be made to help men 
raise their standard of living rather than replace them,] 

When power-driven machinery was first intro¬ 
duced, its advance was* by any modern standard, 
extraordinarily slow and hesitant. Wyatts steam 
engine, on which the material progress of the nine¬ 
teenth century, was largely based, achieved no speedy 
triumph. Even in Great Britain its use spread but 
slowly for a long time ; and fifty years after its in¬ 
troduction there were still plenty of industries and 
processes which it bad invaded hardly at all. In 
other countries its progress was slower still. It di 
not conquer the greater part of the textile industry 
of either France or Germany until well after the 
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middle of the nineteenth century; and^in every 
industry and country it made its way piec^eal and 
by painful stages in face of the strong resistance of 
employers as well as workers to the abandonment of 

fraditional crafts and methods of production. 

Nevertheless, as the nineteenth century advanced. 

the pace of mechanical change grew much more rapid. 
For, when the tran^ion to a productive system 
based on mechanical power had once been made, the 
improvement of machines and the devising of new 
methods of production were bound to proceed at an 
increasing rate. One invention led to another; 
and manufacturers, eager to reduce their costs of 
production, had to be constantly on the look-out for 
new devices. Moreover, as the workers became 
organized and able to insist on higher wages and 
better conditions of employment, employers were 


driven to seek new ways of getting good value for 

their money by making the dearer labour more pro¬ 
ductive, or reducing the quantity of it which they 

used by finding machines to do work previously 

done by men’s hands or physical strength. Competi¬ 


tion between employers and between countries to 
cut down costs and the desire to reduce prices in 
order to sell more goods led to a growingly rapid 
advance in mechanization ; for it is soon discovered 
that for many kinds of goods huge economies can be 
achieved by producing on a larger scale as well as by 
combining to buy materials in greater quantities and 
to organize saJ.6S- over the widest possible market. 
The scale of production grows larger, and the scale of 
business enterprise larger still. Capital is aggregated 
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into greater masses ; and the new means which are 

devised in order to promote the aggregation of capital 

through the joint stock system—make possible the 
provision of more and more extensive assemblages. of 

plant and machinery. Mechanization moves on faster 

i * * 

and faster towards a goal that seems to be nothing 

less than the complete elimination of man’s physical 

I t r in the productive proce'^s. ‘From 
coal heaving to button pressing’ seems to sum up the 

•I 

industrial Ocii’ssey of the modern world./' 

The Limits of Human Strength Removed. In this 


swiftly advancing mechanization of industry there 

are three distinct, though closely related, ways in 
which human labour is being transformed and re¬ 
placed by the the development of mechanical power. In 
the rirst place the limits set to productive capacity 

by the physical strength of the individual have been 
almost completely tralTscended. The weight that a 

P 

can lift or the pressure that it can apply 

if • , . ' 

bears rto relation at all to the physical strength, 
individual or collective, of those who 


machine 

I ( 


levers. 


manipulate its 
A modern drop hammer or mechanical crane 

substitute for human energy ; it 


IS 


is not merely a 

an individual force which no amount of such energy 
—not even the massed human strength that built the 

pyramids — could supply. As technique improves 

this new force can be applied on an ever-increasing 

It is the Very foundation on which modeirn 

the heavy constructional 


of production in 


scale, 
methods 

industries have been built up. 

The Supersession of Skill. Secondly the machine 

substitute for the skill and dexterity, of 


serves as a 
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the human worker. It carries out automatically and 
with a constantl 3 ' improving accuracy countless jobs 
which had previously to be done by repetition 
workers whom only long practice could make perfect. 
By this means the required period of training for 
work of this type is immensely shortened, and un¬ 
skilled labour becomes far more readily interchange¬ 
able from one mechanical task to another. At the 

same time, as machines grow more delicate and 
complicated, they can be used more and more to 
replace not merely human dexterity but the superior 

and more painfully acquired skill of the trained 
caftsman. For example, in the making of machines 
improvements in the process of casting iron have 
eliminated a large part of the old skill not only of 
moulders in sand and pattern makers in wood but also 
of fitters and turners in the. later processes.of machin¬ 
ing and adjustment. Skilled labour does not cease to 
be needed—indeed in some branches of engineering 

work, such as tool making, and the repairing of 
machinery, there may be a call for even higher skill 
than before. But in every highly machanized in¬ 
dustry the proportion of highly skilled work to the 
total volume of employment is being greatly and 
swiftly diminished. Nor is the machine content to 
stop short at the processe.s of production. It invades 
tbe office and the counting house as well. The type¬ 


writer and the calculating machine have revolutionized 
the work of the clerical and administrative depart¬ 


ments of ^ n^derh business. 


even 


private 


home—last* '/esort of the olS mdnual dradgery —-"^an 


and 


be- revolutionized as well as soon as the supply 
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p£ domestic servants and the unpaid labour of wor¬ 
king class housewives ceases to be available. 

It is true, on the other hand, that the new ma¬ 
chines have often called into being new types o£^ 
skill, and have sometimes resulted in replacing un¬ 
skilled by skilled labour. The coming of modern 
mechanical engineering destroyed the traditional 
craft of the mil^rights, who made the old machines 
out of wood ; but it created the new skilled crafts 
of turning, fitting, drop-hammer forging and a host 
of others. Again, the coming of the factory system 
in the spinning of textile yarns replaced the domes¬ 
tic^ workers of the old hand spinning processes by 
the highly skilled mule spinners of the nineteenth 
century. But in more modern times mule spinning 
has been giving place to the far less skilled process 
of ring spinning ; and the skilled work of fitters and 
turners is being more and more taken over by stan¬ 
dardized casting and forging and by automatic and 
semi-automatic machining processes. The nineteenth 
century to a great extent created new skilled crafts 
in place of those which it destroyed. The twentieth 
century is going much further towards the trans¬ 
ference of skill from the worker to the machine. 

The Ditplecement of Labour. Thirdly, modern 
machinery not only dispe^nses more and more with 
the need for either physical strength or manual ski , 

but also goes further towards the Vositive 
ment of labour. If a machine can be made as skilful 
as » man and as powerful as the combined Ubout of 
many men. the number of workers reqmred for putt- 
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ing a given quantity of energy in motion can be re¬ 
duced to a mere fraction of what it used to be. Any 

for example, a modern flour mill 

elimination of labour can 

mecha- 


one who visits, 

will see how far this s 
be pushed in an industry readily amenable to 



nization, 

> 

Bring the grain alongside the wharf in the ship 
that has carried it from overseas. Stick a long pipe, 

equipped with powerful suction, into the ship's hold 
and with it suck the grain up to the top storey of the 

mill. Have the mill filled with automatic machines 
which separate, grind, sort and grade the' grain, now 
becoming flour, as it descends automatically from 
floor to floor, until it is packed automatically into 
sacks and dropped into lorries which will bear it 
away to wherever it is wanted. In all this sequence 
of processes no human hand need touch the grain or 
even the machines that are at work upon it. There 
is no labour at all left save that of a few crane-men, 
a few mechanics to oil the machines and keep ^h^m 
in order, and perhaps a worker or two with broom 
and swab, looking strangely out of place, to k^ep the 
mill swept and g^jhed. |this is an extreme in¬ 
stance; but it is the end ^towards which all mechaniz¬ 
ed industry seems to be moving by an irresistible 
momentum. To replace and ampliiy man’s physical 

strength, to replace and improve upon man’s manual 
skill-^these are not enough. The end of industrial- 

b ^ t 

isna is. to make, the worket a merely incidental and 

t 

rater and. rarer attendant upon the machine, u 
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_In the latest development of industrialism the 
emphasis has been more and more upon this absolute 
displacement of labour. Indeed, the stronger work¬ 
ing class organization and the working-class demand 
for higher wages and better conditions become, the 
greater grows the pressure upon the employer to 
dispense with labour and use machinery instead. 

While unskilled labour was cheap, emphasis was laid 
gely on enabling unskilled men and women to do 

skilled men’s work—as it is still in India and China. 

But in America and Western Europe industrialism 

has passed beyond that stage. For there are 

longer any dirt-cheap reserves of helpless and un- 
organized workers to be exploited; and both skill 

and wages are relatively high. In these circumstan¬ 
ces the obvious way of lowering costs is to get rid 
of labour altogether, or at least to use far less of it; 
and especially in America and Germany this form of 

rationalization has been pushed of late to astonishing 
lengths. 

Over the past century the revolution in agricul¬ 
ture has fallen no w;hic short of the revolution in 

— that 


no 



of 


w 


odd 


IS 


industry. ITh e ‘law of diminishing returns 

constant terror of the economists and politicians 
the eariy nineteenth century — is further pif than 
ever it was from starving the human race^lThc 

complaining today not of a shortage but of 

I * 

^ glut of agricultural goods, de^ite the survival over 

a large part of its surface of peasant cultivation at a 
very low standard of efficiency; and Russia with her 

gigantic plan for the collectivization of the whole of 
her immense countryside promises within; a few years 


f t >*j! 
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a further huge increase in the world’s supply of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Not that I the world ought to he in 
any fear of a glut of. food; for there are still among its 
inhabitants hundreds of millions who have' far too little 

to eat'^ ’ - . • ■. > ■ 


as a w 


* 4 * 1 ■ p ^ ■ 

The Delima of Today. Taking the past century 

hole, economic advance has consisted above all in 
1.1 _ '1 --- ' 


— ' ciii in 

the steady decrease in .the amount of labour needed to 
produce apd deliver in.to the hands of the consumers a 


given quantity of goods. This tendency alone has made 
possible the great rise in the standard of living in every 
country which has adopted the new methods of 
production and it is wholly good as long as it is 
so applied as to achieve this result. Throughout the 
century between the Napoleonic Wars and the Great 


War of 1914 it did, on the whole, work out in this way, 
although there was from time to time serious friction in 
the transference of labour from old to new types of 

employment, and certain bodies of workers, such as-ttic 
handloom weavers, ware left derOlict by the process' of 


'■f 

f 7 


industrial change. Op the, whole it was possible to use 
increased productivity for the improvement of the 
standard of living, partly because the changes in 


industry, swift as,they appeared to our ancestors, were 
in fact far more than similar changes are today, 

but still more because the rapidly expanding world 
market enabled the advanced countries to increase their 


production for export, and because this foreign demand 
was further stimulated by the growing export" bt" capital 
to the less developed areas. But of late the export 


. ; } 
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of capital has suffered a check, and world demand has 
failed to keep pace with the expansion of productive 
“capacity ; whereas the displacement of labour through 

w 

mechanization has been going on faster than ever. 
There has, therefore, arisen an apparent deticiency of 


consuming power in relation to the capacity of the 
productive system; and the world’s most presMflft. , 
problem has come to be, not a further increase of the 
power to produce, but the devising of means for the 
full use of the productive resources already at hand. 
This problem has become the more serious because 

the various countries, in their edeavours to find an 
outlet for their surplus goods, are seeking to expand 


their exports by cutting down their costs of produc¬ 
tion, and are in this way further decreasing con¬ 
sumption in their home markets. Nor can they easily 
avoid doing this; for if other countries do it and 
they do not they are in danger of losing their export 
trade? and therewith the power to buy even necessary 
imports. But, the more they do it, the more unemploy¬ 
ment increases over the world as a whole, for the chief 
means of reducing costs nowadays is the absolute 
displacement of human labour. It may seem to the 
technician as if the manual worker were becoming more 
and more superfluous as an agent of production; but 
if he is not allowed to produce, how shall he be given 
the means to consume ? And unless he is allowed to 
consume, how shall the vast productivity of the modem 
economic system be successfully employed ? 
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NOTES 

' first introduced : It was in tbe beginning of the nineteenth 
century that mechanical power began to replace human energy, 
capital ; the stock or money for carrying on business, 
aggregated: accumulated, collected. 

joint stock system : capital held by a number of people joint- 

» * ^ r- 4 rt . 

lyindustry is largely financed in this way. 

-Odessey ; name of the epic of marvellous adventur e written 
bv Homer, the earliest great Greek poet : commonly used, as here, 
for any great and adventure story. 

transcended : surpass, to rise ^bove, 

* • > » 1 

Pyramids Huge solid structures whose basis, ,are .rcctiUneal 
figures and whose sides.ure tria^ngular meeri^ngs at a point ; such 

structures were erected in different parts of the world, the most 
noted being , those of Egypt to which the name was originially 

applied. A pyramid is an expression in stone of superhuman 
energy. ^ 

i -I 

supersession : from supersede which means to displace be6ause 
of superior power. 

repetition workers: who repeat' one process in making any¬ 
thing and therefore acquire great skill in chat one set of ac- 
tiotis. . ; - 

■ 

millwright: Cwright pronounced rit) the word means-a w'right 
or mechanic who builds or repairs mills* 

mule spinners ; ring spinners : workers using different types 
of spinning ‘Jennies, 
save: except, 

law: of diminishing returns : a fundamental economic law which 
states that, after a;certain point, further labour and capital applied 

t 

to the cultivation of land or organization of industry will yield 
less than proportionate return. ^ 

dilemma : a position where each of two alternative courses (or 

1 

of all the feasible courses) is eminently undesirable ; trying practi¬ 
cal difficulty. 
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EXERCISES 

!• Trace the different stages through which industrialization 

passed to replace human labour, 

2. What are the three ways in which human labour is being 
transferred and replaced by the development of mechanical power? 
How arc these three ways related to one another ? 

3. In what forms has agriculture in Europe and America felt* 
the impact of the industrial revolution ? ^/^ould you suggest that 

agriculture in India should be forthwith mechanized ? Trace the 
growth of specialist agriculture. 

4. What is the dilemma facing mankind today ? To what 
extent do you think is this problem solved in the socialist 
countries of the world ? 

5. Write essays on 

(u) A socialist vjr5U5 capitalist economy. 

(b) Advantages and disadvantages of Machines- 

6. Use the following in sentences of your own 

on the look-out: to sum up; a call for : to stop short at; 
to dispense with; to a mere fraction; to look out of place ; 
to give an impetus to. 


OUR HOME IN SPACE 
Sir (James Jeans 

+ 

[Sir James Jeans (1877 -1946), the eminent English mathe¬ 
matician, physicist, and astronomer, has written quite a number 
of popular books on astronomy, such as T/ie Mysterious Universe, 
The Universe Around Us, Through Space and Time and The Stars in 
their Courses. He has a gifted pen and, in his writings sometimes 
he appears to be more of a philosopher than a scientist. ‘Our 
Home in Space’ is a broadcast talk. It illustrates how he could 

put abstruse scientific ideas and facts in very plain English, intelli¬ 
gible even to those who may be ignorant of higher science.] 

The earth seems such a solid affair when we 
stand on it, and so big when we travel over it, that 

it is hardly surprising that men used to think of it as 

a vast immovable mass, forming the very centre of 
the universe. Many of them pictured it as a sort of 

flat board, with the starry sky covering it — rather 
as a dish-cover covers a dish. Of course they saw 

that the stars continually turned round the pole, and 
so they had to suppose that the dish - cover turned 
round over the dish ; this was simpler than to suppose 

that the dish turned round under the dish - cover. 
Yet there were some, especially among the Greeks, 

•i 

who held different opinions. More than five centuries 
before Christ, we find Pythagoras maintaining that 
the earth was of a globular shape : a ball floating in 
space, he said. Some centuries later, other Greeks, 
and Aristarchus in particular, began to see that this 
ball must not only float in space but must also move 
through space—-must in fact revolve around the sun. 
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But the idea did not prove popular. Men did not 
like to think of their home as anything less than the 
centre of the universe ; they found it simpler and 
more flattering to their self - esteem to think of the 
earth as standing at rest, while everything else re¬ 
volved round it. And so they continued in their old 
beliefs for nearly two thousand years after Aristar¬ 
chus had been and proclaimed the truth. 

Then, just about four hundred j’ears ago, 
Copernicus, a Polish ejxlesiastic, wrote a book of 
trenaendous importance. He pointed out that the 
complicated motions of the sun and the planets across 
the sky could all be very simply explained by supposing 

■4 

that the sun stood still, while the earth and the planets 

revolved around it. While these ideas were still being 

discussed, Galileo, a Professor in the University of 
Padua, made a small telescope with his own hands and 

convinced himself—and also showed to all the world— 
that things were as Copernicus said ; the sun did not 

revolve round the earth, but the earth and also the 
planets revolved round the sun. In this way the earth 
had to abandon its proud claim to be the centre of the 
universe—to become an ordinary planet, a mere 
fragment of matter revolving round a much larger sun. 
And three centuries of astronomical study have reduced 
its importance still further. If we look out on a clear 
moonless night, we shall see the Milky Way stretching 
across the sky, looking like a faint pearly ribbon. We. 
know now that the Milky Way is a vast belt of distant 

I 

stars, each «tar a sun more or less like our own. Most 
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of its stars are too faraway to be counted, even in a 
Lrge telescope, but—strange though it may seem it is 
possible to weigh the lot. We can do this by measuring 
the gravitational force with which they attract our 

sun. 


In this way we find that the Milky Way must consist 
of about 100,000 million stars. I admit that I find it 
hard to think of such large numbers, and if you do too, 
let us call it fifty stars for each inhabitant of the earth. 
But even this vast number of stars forms only a minute 
fraction of the stars in the sky. The Milky Way is a 
flat cluster of stars isolated in space, with our sun well 
inside is ; that is why we see its stars all round us. But 
it is only one of a vast number of similar clusters of 
stars, or g alaxi es as we call them, and each of these also 
contains another 100,000 million or so of stars. It is 
difficult to say how many of these galaxies there are. 


but it seems likely that there are about as many 
galaxies in space as there are stars in each galaxy, 
namely about 100,000 million. If so. there will be about 


£jf(;y galaxies for each inhabitant of the earth, which 
means five million stars for each one of us. Roughly 


speaking, we may say that there are as many stars 
for ieach person in the world as there are blades of 

grass in several scjuarc miles of pasture. Think over 
this next time that you are out in a big grassy field 
and you will begin to form some idea of the immensity of 


the universe in which we live. There must be more stars 
in the sky than there are blades of grass on the w'bole 
surface of the earth. A colony of minute orgnisms inhabi- 






a blade of grass might iook out over tue 

surrounding prairie and reflect that if their own blade 

Oi grass supported so much life, how much more must 

ere be in the whole prairie. In the same way it has 

otten been conjectured that as the sun maintains life on at 

one of its ’ 









IT stars ^_^ ocmic 

on their planets, so that the whole universe must teem 
with life. 

that other stars are 



it is only a conjecture 

accompanied by planets. They 

that we can never hope to see 
’ ey have any to see. We can 


are 






so far away 
their planets, even if 
only discuss whether 



are 

planets circling 
could discover why 
to form some 




general principles, to 
them as our sun has. 
our sun has planets, we might be 





as to whether 
have them or not. 




IS 


reason why our sun should be 



stars in the matter of 
of the lOOjOOOmillion stars of 


and a very 



fairly 
and so on 
of times 


inary star at that 




in size, weight, brightness, temperature 
Some stars—but only a few—are 

than the sun, but the majority 
If we represent the sun 

stars must be 




by a 



balloons. Again, some stars give out hundreds of 
thousands of times more light and heat than the sun, 
but others give less than a ten-thousandth part as 
much. If the sun is an ordinary candle, some stars 
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are stronger than search-lights while others are feebler 
than glow-worms. In these respects, as in others, the 
sun is about half-way between the extremes. It has 
eight planets revolving round it, besides our earth. All 
of them are very small compared with the sun. If we 
imagine the earth reduced to the size and weight of a 
cherry, the planers will range from melons to currants 
in size, but the sun will still have the size, and also the 
weight, of a good-sized elephant. Four of the planets 
are larger and four smaller than the earth, so that the 

earth is the middle-sized planet. It is also of about 
average temperature, or slightly above. Thus there is 
nothing in any w ly outstanding about either the sun or 
the earth ; we live on a very ordinary planet which 
revolves round a very ordinary star. 

There is, however, another line of attack on the 
problem. If we can discover how the sun’s planets 

came into existence, we may be able to see whether 
other suns are likely to have the planets come into 
existence or not. It used to be thought that the 
planets were simply bits of matter which the rapidly- 
spinning sun had thrown off from itself, much as a 
rapidly spinning bicycle wheel may throw off splashes 
of mud. If so, we might have expected that those 
stars which were spinning rapidly would he surrounded 
by planets, and the others not. But we know now 

that this explanation will not do. The sun can never 
have rotated anything like fast enough to throw off 
planets in this way, and we must look for some 
other way in which its planets can have come into 

existence. Most astronomers now believe that this 
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happened through a second star coming quite close to 

the sun in its wanderings through space and raising 

immense tides in the sun; the planets were formed 

as condensations of a sort of spray which was then 
thrown off. 

To sec what this means, let us look at the ordi¬ 
nary tides that we find at the seaside. There are 
hillocks of water which the moon piles up by its gra¬ 
vitational pull on the waters of the ocean. It raises 
similar tides in the solid body of the earth, and also 
in its atmosphere, but these are less noticeable than 

the familiar ocean tides. All these tides are quite 
small partly because the moon which raises them is 

quite small in comparison with the earth, and partly 
because it is so far away. If the moon suddenly be¬ 
came as big as the earth, the tides would be eighty 
times their present size: hills of water hundreds of 

yards high. And if this larger moon were brought 
ten times nearer to the earth than ic now is, the tides 
would be increased a further thousmd fold; they 
would now be huge mountains hu idreds of miles 

high, so that the earth would be pulled completely 

■■ 

out of shape by the gravitational pull of the moon. 

The same sort of thing would happen to the sun if 

its wanderings through space brought it to within 
two or three millions of miles of a second and larger 

star; the same process would repeat itself but on a 

larger scale. The main difference would be that the 

sun consists of gas, so that the tides would of course 

be gaseous too: they would be huge mountains of 

gas rolling over the surface of the sun. As the two 

stars approached one another, these mountains would 


steidily increase in height until they could no longer 
be described, merely as tides. Finally a, long jet of 
hot gas would be pulled oat from the sun, pointing 
in the direction of the second star. It would not 
last long as a jet, but would begin to break * up, much 
as a jet of water breaks up into drops when it comes 

_ _ j t 


out of 


would 


a hose-pipe. Condensations: of gas 
begin to form- at different points along it, and soon 

have collected 


The 


all the gas of the original jet would 

round one or other of these condensations. ...v. 

final result would be a number of globes of hot gas 
revolving round the sun. so that after the second 

star had passed pn its way, the sun would be left 

with a family of planets as a so^ejodr of the visit. 

We can calculate the course of events in some small 


sun’s 


produced 
actual 


detail, and find that the family of planets 

in this way would be very like the 
family. 

All this makes it highly probable - although 
does not prove _ that the sun’s family of planets was 
produced m the way I have described : a larger star 
wandetrf near to our sun, pulling it out of shape and 
raising huge tidal mountains on its surface, and the 
pUnets fmally appeared as a sort of condensation of 
the spray splashed up, in the process. Now this sort 

hut stars other than our sun, 

but It will oply happen if the two stars concerned 

^me quite close to one another.- they must come to 

within one or two diameters of one. another. And 

^ e stars are so sparsely scattered in space that such 

m event is of almost inconceivable raritv P . 
three grains of sand inside a v/sV A^dral' liid thl 


m^wf s*' 
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cathedral will be more closely packed with sand 
than space is with stars. Our sun could probably 
wander about through the stars for many millions of 
millions of years before approaching close enough to 
a second star to produce planets. This shows that 

we need not concern ourselves with the possibility 
of our sun producing a second family of planets in 

our lifetime. But we can look back to a past epoch 

when the stars were not the compact masses they 

now are, but vast nebulous masses of tenuous gas. 

Such masses are far more vulnerable to tidal attack 

than the present compact stars, and each star would 

have a reasonable, although still small, chance of 

producing planets. But even though this chance 
were only one in a million, the number of stars in 

the sky is so great that there would still be millions 
of millions of planetary systems produced, with sever¬ 
al planets in each. Many of these planets no doubt 
would be very diffe rent from our earth, and most of 
them might be utterly unsuited to the support of life. 
Kven so there must still be many millions in a physi¬ 
cal state like that of our earth. 

In some such way as this we can imagine our 

earth, and innumerable other planets as welt start¬ 
ing their lives as nebulous balls of gas torn out of 

their parent suns. After a time such a ball of gas 
will begin to cool, so that much of its substance will 

become first lijuid and then solid. Generally speak¬ 
ing. the heavier substances will liquefy first and, as 
they do so, will fall towards the centre, finally form¬ 
ing a solid core like the body of the earth. Most of 
the lighter substances need much lower temperatures 
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to liquefy them. On bitterly cold planets, like Saturn 

or Neptune, these lighter substances have already 

liquefied, or even solidified. But our warmer earth 

is not cool enough to liquefy most of them. Water 

vapour is rather exceptional, changing into liquid 

water while the temperature is still fairly high, so 

that the water vapour in the earth’s atmosphere must 

have condensed at a fairly early stage, and fallen on 
to the earth’s surface in torrential showers of rain. 

These^ would fill up any depressions there might be 
in this surface and finally form oceans such as we 

know. In the end we have a solid mass of rock, 
covered in part by oceans of water, and, surround¬ 
ing all, an atmosphere of gases such as oxygen and 
J nitrogen which do not liquefy at the temperature of 

the earth. By now the earth had reached a state 
which was pretty much like its present state, and the 
stage was set for the appearance of life which, start¬ 
ing from the humblest of beginnings, increased in 
complexity until man appeared~-whether as a qu|jnin^ ~ 

I , I I • ' 

tion and cliiaax, or merely as a t ransitory incident in 
the upward .giirge- of life, we simply * do not know: 
the future will show. Millions of other planets 
have probably followed the same road, and attained 
a state equally suited for the appearance of life. Has 
life appeared on them as it did on earth ? If so, is it 
like the life on earth or has it taken an entirely 
different path ? Again, we simply do not know. 


JNUTES 

Pythagoras : Greek philosopher and mathematician (582-507 

B.C.) He believed in the rotation of the earth on its axis, which 
explained the cause of day and night. 
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floating : suspended or hanging freely. 

Aristarchus : A famous astronomer and machotic’, in of 
Samos (3rd. century B.C.). He held that the earth revolved round 
the sun, thus causing the seasons. In this he anticipated Copet- 

* n 

•I 4 

nicus. 

flattering .... self esteem: satisfying their feeling of self- 
importance. 

Copernicus : Polish astronomer (1473 - 1543). He founded 
the Copernican System, which regards the sun as the centre of 
the planetary system revolving in their orbits round the sun, as 
opposed to the Ptolemaic System which regarded the earth as its 

centre. 

Galileo : Italian astronomer and, physicist (1564-1642). He 

developed the Copernican theory and was charged with heresy by 

% 

tie Inquisition, 

organisms : in biology individuals possessing a degree of 
structural and functional specialization and capable of growth 

and reproduction. 

barrage-billoons : Small ‘captive balloons’ (held by a rope 
from the ground) used to support wires or nets as protection 

against air attacks. 

of , . . rarity : so unusual that it cannot be imagined. 

concern ourselves : feel any anxiety, care. 

nebulous_gas ; bright cloudlike masses of thin gas. 

nebulai : (Sec 0;G.D.) 

increased in complexity : became more and more comph- 
^^jgd or bard ro exp.a in. 

exercises 

1. Summarize the f^cts given above. 

2. Use the following in sentences of your own 

To be pulled out of shape ; to break up ; to look back; 

generally speaking. 


f 
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THE METHOD OF SCIENCE 




Thomas Huxley 

[Science has placed numerous inventions at 
They are so common today that they no longer excite i 

wonde^oV curiosity in us. We take to them and make use of them 
as, for .instance, we make use of the air for breat mg o 

WoX'ful a, the« inventions no donb. ate, the greatest 

aehieven^nt of science does no. lie in then., Tbe greatest achteve- 
men. of science is the foundation it has laid for the method of th 

search for knowledge. All of us are familiar with some of th 
fantastic stories in the mythologies of different countries. uc 
stories have their own value and serve their own purpose The 

difficulty arises, however, when some people 
literally some of the grotesque and hyperbolic impossibilities, 
general also most of us are apt to believe some things on hearsay 
and take others for granted. How many of us have t e a it to 

verify baseless rumours before giving credence to them ? 

Such a habit of mind is against the spirit and method o 

science. It was perhaps Francis Bacon who first insisted on a 

scientific approach lo the search for knowledge. His Novum 

Organum and the Great Instauration emphasize that knowledge 
must not be unrelated to observable, verifiable facts of nature. 
Yet bis insistence that the earth is round and turns round the sun 

cost Gahieo his precious head. . x . 

The battle of science versus blind faith was, however, fought 

seriously in the second half of the last century. Scientists like 

Darwin and Huxley won the battle for science when, after a long 

struggle, they explained its basic principles and their implications 

much to the chagrin of those who staked their belief and faith on 

traditional ways of thought, and study. 

In this essay Huxley explain in plain and simple language 

the foundation of the scientific method. The exposition is lucid 
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ng his conclusions home to the reader, 
and writej^^. He^ wl^^Prl^^d ^ ^ f "" well-known scientist 

P<.pula,i„d scianc. thro„'sh"'L ‘” 

hof Julian Huxlay. the well k„ “ *”'' 

Huxley, a great con eu, "'“-kPO”" sc.entixt, and Mt. Aldou, 
y. Ilreat contempotaty wtitet, are hit gtandxons.] 

but The inve^igation is nothing 

of the . necessary mode of working 

all nh “Ode in which 

P enomena are reasoned about, rendered precise 
an exact There is just the same kind of difference, 
e ween the mental operations of a man of science 
and those of an ordinary per.son,. as there is between 
the operations and methods of a baker or of a 
butcher weighing out his goods in common scales, 
an t e operations of a chemist in performing a diffi- 
cu t and complex analysis by means of his balance 

weights. It is not that the 

# 

iti one case, and the balance 

in the principles of their con- 
of working ; but the beam of 


and 


finely graduated 
of the scales 


other, differ 


action 
m the 

struction or manner 

one IS set on an infinitely finer axis than the other 

and of course turns by the addition of a much smal¬ 
ler weight. 

You will understand this better, perhaps, if I 
give you some familiar example. You have all heard 
it repeated, I dare say, that men of science work by 

means of Induction and Deduction, and that by the 
help of these operations, they, in a sort of sense, 

wring from Natural Laws, and Causes, and that out of 

these, by some cunning skill of their own, they build 
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up Hypotheses and Theories. And it is imagined by 
many that the operations of the common mind can 
be by no means compared with these processes and 
that, they have to be acquired by a sort of special 

' appre nticeship to the craft. To hear all these large 
words7you would think that the mind of a man, of 
science must be constituted differently from that of 
his felloA'-men ; but if you will not be frightened by 

P 

terms, you will discover that you are quite wrong 
and that all these terrible apparatus are being used 
by yourselves every day and every hour of your lives. 

There is a well-known incident in one of’ Mo- 
liere’s plays, where the author makes the hero express 

unbounded delight on being told that he had been 
talking prose during the whole of his life. In the 
same way, I trust that you will take comfort and 
be delighted with yourselves on the discovery that 
you have been acting on the principles of inductive 
and deductive philosophy during the same period. 
Probably there is not one here who has not in the 
course of the day had occasion to set in motion a 
complex train of reasoning of the very same kind, 
though differing of course in degree, as that which a 

scientific man goes through in tracing the causes of 
natural phenomena. 

A very trivia l-, circumstance will serve to ex¬ 
emplify this. Suppose you go into a fruiterer s shop 
wanting an apple—— you take up one, on biting it, 

yoii find it is sour ; you look at it, and see that it is 
hard and green. You take up another ore, and that 
too is hard, green and sour. The shopman offers you 
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a third ; but, before biting it. you examine it, and 
find that it is hard and greeny and you immediately 
say that you will not have it. as it must be sour, like 
those you have already tried. 

Nothing can be more simple than that, you think; 
but if you will take the trouble to analyse and trace 
out into its logical elements what has been done by 

the mind, you will be greatly surprised. In the first 
place, you have performed the operation of Induction. 
You found that, in two experiences, hardness and 

greenness in apples went together with sourness It 

was ^ in the first ease, and it was eonfirmS g the 
second. True, it is a very small basis, but scill it is 

enougli to make an induction from ; you generalize 
the facts, and you expert to find sourness in apples 
where you get hardness ; and greenness. You found 
upon that a general law, that all hard and green 
apples are sour ; and that, so far as it goes, is a per¬ 
fect induction. Well, now, suppose, having got your 

law, that at some time afterwards, you are discussing 
the qualities of apples with a friend ; you will say 

to him. “It is a very curious thing--but I find that 

all hard and green apples are sour I ” Your friend 

says to you, “ But how do you know that ?” You at 

once reply. Oh, because I have tried them over and 
over again, and hav^e alwav.s found them to be so.” 

Well, if we were talking science instead of com¬ 
mon sense, we sliould call that an Experimental 
Verification. And, if still opposed, you go further 
and say, “ I have heard from the people in Somerset¬ 
shire and Devonshire, where a large number of 

apples .are grown, that they have observed the same 


/ 
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thing. It IS also fiund to be the case in Normandy 
and in North Amerifca. In short, I find it to be the 

universal eJtperiencc of mankind wherever attention 

has been directed to the subject.” Whereupon, your 

unless he is a very unreasonable man, 

with you, and is convinced that you are quite 

in the conclusion you have drawn. He believes, 

although perhaps he does hot know he believes, that 

the more extensive verifications are,--that. the more- 

freduently experiments have been made» and results 

of the saipe kind arrived at, — that the more varied 

the conditions under which the same results 
attained, th^ moire certain is the ultimate conclusio , 

He 


and he disputes the question no further, 
that the experiment has been tried under all sorts of 
conditions, as to time, place, and people, with the 
same result ; and he . says with you. therefore, that 
the law you have laid down must be a good one, and 

w 

he must bHieve it. 

* T 

In science we do the same thingthe philospr, 

pher exercises precisely the same faculties, though 
in a much more delicate manner. In scientific enquiry 

It becomes’ a matter of duty to expose a supposed law 

. . I ■ . * ■ - ' 

to every possible kind of verification, and to take 
care, moreover, that this is 



and 



intentionally, 

not left to a mere accident, as in the case of 

^ ' 

apples. An'd in science, as in common life, our confi¬ 
dence in a law is in exact proportion .to the absence 

of variatioin in the result of our experimental veri- 

♦ * * * * 

ficationSi - i 

For instance, if you let go our grasp of ah arti¬ 
cle you may have in your hand, it will immediately 
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fall to the ground. This is a very common verifica¬ 
tion of one of the best established laws of nature- 
that of gravitation. The method by which men of 
science establish the existence of that law is- exactly 

the same as that by which we have established the 
trivial proposition about the sourness of hard and 
green apples. But we believe it in such an extensive, 
thorough and unhesitating manner because the uni- 
versal experience of mankind verifies it, and we can 
verify it ourselves at any time ; and that is the 

strongest possible foundation on which any natural law 
can rest, 

NOTES 

phenomenon: (pl.-mena) a thing of which a sense or the 
naind directly takes note, of, noumenon 

an infinitely finer axis: the chetnist’* balance is niorc accurate 

as the middle of the beam is placed on a sharp knife^like edge and 
turns to a very tiny weight. 

Induction and Deduction : the writer explains these two pro¬ 
cesses in the following lines, 

" ^ t 

Natural laws : laws according to which various forms of life 
have evolved. Human laws arc subject to modification in the 
light of experience and requirements, and therefore incomplete, 
craft : i.e., of the ecientisr. 

Nioliere : (1622-73) a' famous Fr each writer of comedies. 

The reference is to M. Jourdain, a character in his play Le Bottr* 
geois Gentilhomme. 

logical elements ; various processes of reasoning performed 
by the mind start from some simple and self-evident points 

m "" 

Somersetshire Devonshire : districts of England* 

expose a supposed law : a theory cannot be called a law-^ 

something true without exception - unlei^s it is proved experK 
mentally. Scientists have been constantly carrying on such ex* 
pertinents, and recently the laws of Newton have been proved 

to be "inexoct.*' 
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EXERCISES 

* 

+ ^ * • ' - 

What IS the most characteristic of the methods of scienti¬ 
fic investigation ? 

2, Explain what is meant by Induction and Deduction ? 
Give three common examples of each. ^ 

3., Write a short composition on *‘Tbe Advantages of the 
Method of Scientific Investigation.’* 

4b Use the following '^in sentences ,of your own 
take comfort.; to set in motion ; so far as it goes ; smbounded delight. 
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THE JAM SAHIB OFNAWANAGAR 


A, G. Gardiner 


[A. a Gardiner (1865 - 1946) is one of the greatest inastcis 
of the essay in the present century. He was for many years editor 

of the London Daily News and is better known by his pen*name 
of Alpha the Plough.. His easy, familiar, and conversational 
style*‘has made him one of the most popular prose writers of our 

time. This sketch of a great Indian cricketer is taken from his 
Pillars of Soziexy, i he Jam Sihib, who is the subject of the essay, 
was the father of the present rule of Nawanagar till recently the 
Rajapramukh of Sauiashtra. He was the most distinguished of 
se\eral well-known masters of the game, produced by the ruling 
family of Nawanagar. It is nearly fifty years since the British 
crowds were thrilled by the superb batsmanship of 'Ranji but his 
name still carries some magic about it among lovers of cricket in 

England. Note that the sentence construction in this piece 
deserves special attention.] 

The last ball has been bo^vled, the bats have 


been oiled and pjt away, and around Lord’s the ., 
grand stands are deserted and forlorn. We have 
said farewell to cricket. The game will come again 
with the spring and the new grass and the burgeon¬ 
ing trees. But the king will come no more. For the 
Jam Sahib is forty, and, alas the Jam Sahib is fat, 
and the temple bells are calling him back to his 
princely duties amid the sunshine, and the palm 
trees, and the spicy garlic smells of Nawanagar. No , 
more shall we see him tripping down the pavilion 
steps, his face wreathed in chjibby smiles; no more 
shall we sit in the jolly sunshine through the live- 
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long day and watch his incomparable art till the 

evening shadows fall athwart the greensward and 

send us home content. Thte well-graced actor leaves 

the stage and becomes only a memory in a world 
of happy memories. And so 'hats off’ to the Jam 

Sahib—the prince of a little state, but the king of a 

great game'** . 

Yes there were giants before the Jam Sahib. 

And yet I think it is undeniable that as a batsman 

•h 

the Indian will live as the supreme exponent of the 
Englishman’s game. 

on his achievements, although, judged by. them. the. 

claim could be s ustaine d. • His season’s average of 

% 

87, with a total of oyer 3,000 runs, is easily the high- 

V . * 

water-mark of English cricket. Thrice he has totalled 

V ' ' l * 

over 3.000 runs, and no one else has equalled that 

. I is not his the astonishing achi-jvement 

of scoring two double centuries in a single match on 

a single day not against a feeble attack, but against 

Yorkshire, always the most resolute'and resoufioi^ful of 

' ‘ . ' ^*1 ? J / * r 


The claim does not rest simply 


] 


ft 


bowiing teams ? 

t 

_ - not judge a cricketer so much'by . the 

runs he gets as by the way he gets. them\! ‘In litera- 
ture as in finance,’ says Washington Jrving, 'much 
paper and much poverty may co-exist.’ And in 

cricket, too, many runs and much dullness . may be 

■ ' ‘ {<-. ■■. • 

associated.If cricket 



IS menaced with. . 

- 

paralysis, it is because it is losing the. spirit, of joyous 
adventure, and becoming a mere instrument for com¬ 



piling tables, of averages. There are dull, 

* 

ws. who turn out runs with as little- emotion as a 



i” ? 
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machine turns out pi is. To watch them playing is 
as deadly an infliction as it was to see Peall making 
his intcruijnable breaks with the spot-stroke. There 
is no colour, no enthusiasm, no character in their 
play. Cricket is not an adventutb to them; it is a 
business. It was so with Shrewsbury. His technical ■ 
perfection was astonishing , but the soul of the game 
was wanting in him. There was no sunshine in his 

play, no swift surprise or splendid unselfishness. And 
without these things, without gaiety, daring, and the 
spirit of sacrifice cricket is a dead thing. Now the 
Jam Sahib has the root of the matter in him. His 

play is as sunny as his faCe.'IH c is not a raiser hoard- 

* 

ing up runs, but a millionaire spending them, with a' 

splendid yet judicious prodigality. It is as though 
his pockets are bursting with runs that he wants to 
shower with his blessings upon the expectant multi¬ 
tude. It is not difficult to believe that in his little 
kingdom of Nawanagar, where he has the bower of 
life and death in his hands, he is extremely popular, 
for it is obvious that his pleasure is in giving pleasure,// 

]Jln the quality of his play he is unlike anything 
that has been seen on the cricket field, certainly in 
our time. There is extraordinarily little display in 

his methods. He combines an OrieTital calm with 
Oriental swiftness—the stillness of the pa^her with (^7 

the suddenness of its spring. He has none of the 
fine flourishes of our own stylists, but a qu te start¬ 
ling economy of action. The normal batsman, 
obeying a natural impulse, gets into motion as the 
bowler starts his run. He keeps pace as it were with 
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his foe, and his movements are a crescendo culmina¬ 
ting in a cri^s. At the end of th‘» stroke the bat has 
described a circle, the feet are displaced^ the original 
attitude has been lost in a whirl of motion, f It may 
be an ordered whirl, conventional and acadeniic as 

in the case of Hayward, who has-all the correctness; 
monotony, and' efficiency of a book of rules, and like 
a book of rules sen Is one to sleep^. Or. it may be a • 
whirl of fine frenzy tf^e’ ^^at'^of^^Jolln Tyldesley, who*”'' 
is a glorious epapiric, and,-who .^Lays as though he had 
never heard of a rule, but meets every situation with 


a swift and dazzling inspiration i But in either case 
the whirl of bat and batsman is unfailing. The style 

of the Jam Sahib is entirely different. He ' stands 
moveless as the bowler approaches the wicket. He 

remains moveless as the ball- is delivered. It seems 
to be on him before he takes. action. Then without 
any preliminary flourish, the bat flashes to the ball, 
and the stroke is over.. The body • seems never 

to have changed its position, the feet-apparently un¬ 
moved. the bat is as before. Nothing has happened 

except that one sudden flash—swift, perfectly timed, 
indisputable. ' ' . 

Like the lighting, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say it lightens.’ , 

i * 

If the supreme art is to achieve the maximum 
result with the minimum expenditucte of effort, the 
"Jam Sahib, as a batsman, is in a class by- himself. We 
have no one to challenge with our coxrser methods 
th^t curious refinement of style, which seems to have 
reduced action to its barest term^It is the art of 
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the great et,her who with a .line reveals infinity. It 
is the art of' the' great dramatiic wh > with a signifi¬ 
cant word shakes the soul. Schiller, said Coleridge, 


burns a city to create his effect of terror ; Shakes^-; 
pearc drops a handkerchief and freezes • our- 
bloo^ Tne typical batsman performs' a series of 
intri^te evolutions in -plarying the ball ; the Jaip- 

Sahib flicks his wrist and the ball bounds to the 
topes. It is not jugglery, or magic ; it is siihply the' 
perfect economy of means to an end. His batting 
may be compared with the oratory of Mr.- Asquith, 
who exercises the same thrift in rhe use of words-as; 
the Jam -Sahib exercises in the use ■ of ' action^ • and- 
achieves;' the same completeness of effect.- The Jam Sahib 


never uses an actioh too much; Mr. Asquith never 
uses a word too niany. Each is a model in that-fine 
art of omission. of .unessentials,; that concentration on 
the one thing that needs to be - said or donel 

It follows that in all sp)orts in which success, 

depends upon truth of eye and swifeness of ketion 
the Jam Sahib has won distinction. Ac lawn tennis 
he has in his time beaten Renshaw, and as ’a shot 

he takes rank among the mo.st ins:ant and • de-idly of 

* ^ 

his time. ■ • , - 

Probably *k> tricketer has ever won so peculiar a 

place in the affections of tha peopU. They loved 

him from the first for the novelty of the thing, il 

was as though a p^t kitten had begun to talk Tariff 


Reform. Here was what the late Lord Salisbury 
would have called ‘a black man' .pla 3 ring cricket fot 
all the world as if he were a white man. Then they 
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realized that he did not play it as a white ma^n, but 

as an . artist of another and, a superior strain. And 

* . - 

so they came to reflect, and' to catch through the 
solitary figure in our midst some vision of that vast 
r ealm which we govern without knowing anything 
about it. It is the Jam Sahib’s supreme service that, 
through his genius for the English game, he has 
familiarized the English people with the idea of the 
Indian as a man of like affections with ourselves, and 

* 1 ■ , u 

with capacities beyond ours in directions supposed 
to be peculiarly our own^’T.n a word, he is the first 
Indian who has touched the imagination of our people. 
He has r a l ea . s ed trains of thought in the common 
mind that cannot fail to influence beneficially the 
popular feeling in regard to the greatest task that 
belongs to us as a nation. 

And if India had sought to make herself heard 
and understood by , the people who control "her 
from afar, she could not have found a more' trium¬ 
phant missionary than the Jam Sahib, with his smile 
and his bat. Great Indians come to us frequently, 
men of scholarship, rare , poweijs of speech, noble 
character—the Gpkhales, the Bannerjees, the Tagores. 
They come and they go, .unseen and unheard by t h p 
multitude. The Jam Sahib has brought the. East 
into the heart of our happy holiday crowds, and Jias 
taught them to think of it as something human and 
kindly, and keenly responsive to the joys that 
appeail to us. In the narrower circle of those who 
Icnow . him his influence has not been less fruitful. 
He is as engaging with his tongue as with his bat. a 
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lively raconteur, and a man of thoroughly democratic 
sympathies and serious purposes. It was he who 
first set himself to break down the practice of pro¬ 
fessionals and amateurs _ lunching separately, provid¬ 
ing thus a curious comxnentary on our vague 
conceptions about caste. The castes of India have 
at least some basis in great traditions and funda¬ 
mental ideas. The caste system of our own cricket 
field as of our own society has only a basis in riches. 
You cannot be Runjeet Singh—to give the Jam Sahib 
the true ri^dering of his much - abused name— 
unless you had the blood of the Lion race in your 
veins, but you may join the old nobility of England 
if you have made a brilliant speculation in rubber, 
or have exploited the oils of Baku or the gold of 
the TransvaaL Perhaps, after all, the Jam Sahib has 
more right to correct the caste traditions of our 
land than we have to deplore the caste system of his 
own. 

He goes back to his own people — to the little 
State that he recovered so romantically, and governs 
as a good Liberal should govern —- and the holiday 

crowds will see him no more. But his name will 
live in the hearts of hundreds of thousands of 

British people, to whom he has given happy days and 

« 

happy memories. 

NOTES 

The Jam Sahib :the ruler of Nawauagat, or Jamnagar in 

Kathiawar—Ranjitsinghji—(1873—1933) 

Lord's ; Lord’s cricket ground in London, laid out by Thomas 

Lord in the I8tb century. 
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stands structures with tiers of seats etc. for spectators, 
burgeoning : budding. 

his face...smiles ; his round face full of smiles. 

, well-graced : graceful. 

*hats off’ : farewell. 

the high -water-mark : the highest record, the maximum 
scored. 

thrice: we now say ‘three times’ in a literal sense, 
resouceful : skilful. 

paper and poverty ; each used in two senses . 
is...paralysis : is threatened with decay, 
mechanic : machine-like. 

deadly infliction ; intensely boring experience. 

Peall ; an English batsman, 
spot-stroke : a billiard stroke. 

no colour...character : nothing attractive or lively or rc- 
markable. 

’ Shrewsbury : Australian player who played in England in 

1881. 

technical perfection; perfect skill in handling (the batj. 

the root of the matter : the really important qualities. 

* * ■ 

a—crisis : increasing, progressing to climax. 

f ’ ' 

conventional and academic : following an accepted practice 
or principle. 

Hayward ; a good batsman (1835--1876). 

John Tyldesley : a brilliant batsman in the Lancashire 
Team. 

like the lightning: from Romeo and Juliet, 
in—himself : unique, unequalled, 

Schiller : German dramatist and lyric poet (1759—1805) 
Shakespeare drops a handkerchief etc. read the story of 
Othello in Tales from Shakespeare by Charles and Mary Lamb. 

Mr. Asquith ; Herbert Henry Asquith (1852—1928), English 
Prime Minister. 

Renshaw ; a great English tennis player. 
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Tariff Reform : reducing or imposing duties on exports and 
imports. This was the policy of the opponents of Free Trade in 
the United Kingd om. 

Lord Salisbury : (1830-*-1903), He was three times Prime 

Minister of England and received a political deputation of Indians 

including Surendranath Bannerji, in 1895, whom he called ‘black 
men*. 

the Gokhales etc. : Eminent Indians, G, K. Gokhale founded 
the Servants of India Society and was member of the Viceroy's 

Legislative Council* Surendranath Bannerji was a great politician, 
orator, and editor in Bengal. Rabindranath Tagore was a great 
Bengali poet. 

Lion race : race of Rajputs. Sinha in Sanskrit means a 

lion. 

Transvaal : land of gold mines in South Africa, 
romantically : in a strange, adventurous way. 

I k 

liberal : advocate of democratic reforms. 

EXERCISES 

1’ In what sense did Ranjitsinghji bring England and India 
nearer ? 

2. Write a short essay on the value of international sports, 

3. Use the following in sentences of your own 

in a word\ touch the imagination^ break down\ to release 
trins of thought *, omi55ton of unessentials, ' 

4. Give a character sketch of the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar. 



WALKING TOURS 

- R.' L. Stevenson 


IStevcnson had genuine zest lot uie - 

enced in its manifold aspects. He'drank life to the lees Of 
things. Nature exercised its strong fascination over him. She 
to Stevenson ‘an appetite.' The greatest charm of his appre- 

Eon of Nature is that in understanding her ‘arcana' he is never 
i hurry. He goes leisurely about, observing the various moods 

Mature with a keen but patient eye.] 

It must not be imagined that a walking tour, as 
ae would have" "us fancy, is merely a better or 
rse way of seeing the country. There are many 
ys of seeing landscape quite as^ good ; and none 
re vmd, in spite of ^pant^iiT^letiVantes. than from 

railwa 35 train. But landscape on'a walking tour^L 
:e He who is. indeed of the brofWr- 

>d does not voyage in quest of the picturssque, 

: of certain jolly humours — of the hope and spirit 
:h which the march begins-ftt morning, and' the 
tfi> and sniritiial ^enletioh of the evening s rest. 


s 
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pare all day for the evening, and all evening for the 
next day. And, above all, it is hsre that your ov^r- 
walker fails of cottiprcheilsion. His heart rises 

tho^' who drink their 


: L 


curicoa in liqueur 


.^against 

glasses, when he himself can s^l it in brown John. 
He will not believe that the flcu^ur is more delicate 


in the smaller dose. He will not believe that to 
^^^1^ this unconscionable . distance is nierely to stu^ 




i- / » - V V 

pefy and brutalize himself, and come to his 


V* r.V'-O 


inn. 


night, with a sort of frost on his five wits, and a star- 


at[a 


less hight of darkness in his spirit. Not for him the 


mild luminous evening of the temperate walker 1 He 
has nothing left of man but a physical need for bed¬ 


time and a double 


nightcap ; and even hjs, pipe, if 
will be savourless and disenchanted- 


he be smoker, 

It is the fate of such an one to take twice as much 


trouble as is needed to obtain happiness, and miss 


the happiness in the end ; he is the man of the pro- 


7 


verb, in short, who goes further and fares worse. 

f 

t Tsir*ar tn be properly enjoyed, a walking tour 

If 


Now, to 

should be gone upon alone. It you go in a company. 

in pairs, it is no longer a walking tour in 

it is something else and more 
A walking tour should be 


or even 

anything but name; 
in the nature of a picnic. 


gone upon alone, because freedom is of the essence: 
because you should be able to stop and go on, and 


follow this way or thit, as the freak takes you; and 
because you must have your own pace, and neither 
trot alongside a champion walker, nor mince in time 
with a girl. And then you must be open to all 
impressions and let your thoughts take colour from 


\* 

V 




s'" 
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what you sec. You should be as a pipe for any wind 
to play upon. ‘ I cannot see the wit,' says Hazlitt 
‘ of walking and talking at the same time. When I 
am in the country I wish to vegetate like the coun¬ 
try ’—which is the gist of all that can be said Upon 
the matter. There ,should be no cackle of voices at 
your elbow, to Ja^.p^ the meditatiye , silence of the 
morning. And So'long as a: man is reasoning he can¬ 
not surrender himself to that fine intoxication that 
comes of much motion in the op^n air, .that begins 
in a sort of dazzle and sluggisTihess of the brain, and 

ends in a peace that passes^-com^hension, 

‘ During the first day or so of any tour there are 
moments of bitterness, when the traveller feels more 
than coldly towards his knapsack, when he is half in 
a mind to throw it bodily over the hedge and, like 
Christian on a similar occasion, ‘ give three leaps and 
go on singing.’ And yet it soon acquires a property 
of easiness. It becomes magnetic : the spirit of the 
journey enters into it. And no sooner hayou 
■passed the straps over your shoulder than the 
sleep are cleared from you, you pull yourself, to¬ 
gether with a shake, and fall at once into your strWe. 
Aiid surely, of all possible moods, this, in which a 
man takes the road, is the best. Of course, if he wi// 
keep thinking of his anxieties, if he will open the 
erchant Abudah’s chest and walk arm-in-arm with 



» liSg—why, wherever he is, and whether he wait 

iast or slow, the chances are that he will not be 
tiappy. And so much the more shame to himself! 

There are perhaps thirty 


men setting forth at that 




'• r 
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me hour, and I wbuld lay a large wager there is not 
another dull face among the thirty, It would be a 

met ing to follow, in a coat of darkness, one after 
anot er of these wayfarers, some summer morning, 
or the first few miles upon the road. This one 
Vho walks fast, with a keen look in his eyes, is all 
concentrated in his own mind , he is up at his loom ' 
weaving anc^weaving. to set the landscape to words! 

IS one peers about, as he goes, among the grasses: 
ne waits by the canal to watch 


the dragonflies ; he 

and cannot look 


comes 


/ 


■'i 


leans on the 
enough upon the 

another, talking, laug hiHg, and ^gSculating to him- 

changes from time to time, as indig¬ 
nation flashes from his eyes or anger clouds his fore¬ 
head. He is composing articles, delivering orations, ' 
and conducting the most impassioned interviews! 
by the way. A little farther on, and it^ is as like aJ 
not he will begin to sing. And well fot him, sup- 
posing him to be no , great master in that art, if he 
stumble across no stolid peasant at a corner j for on 
such an occasion, I scarcely know which is the more 
troubled, or whether it is worse to suffer the (mnfur 

your troubadour or the unf^gned 
your clown. A sedentary population’.-’accustomed, 
besides, to the strange mechanical bearing of the 
common tramp, can in no wise explain to itself the 
g^^ty of these passers-by. I lyew one man who 
whs arrested as a runaway l^l^dtid, because although 
a full-grown person with a red beard, he skipped as 
he went like a child. And you would be astonished 


sion of 


U 


J 
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who have 


the grave and learned heads 

that, when on walking 


if I were to tell you all 

confessed to me 

* 

tours, they sang — and sang very ill—and had a pair 
of red ears when, as described above, the inauspi 

tci6us r p&asant plumped into their arms from round a 

__ 

corner. And here, lest you should think I am exagge¬ 
rating, is Hazlitt’s own confession, from his essay On 
Going a c/ourney, which is so good that there should 

be a tax le*vied on all who have not read it : 

' Give me the clear blue sky over my head, says 
he, ' and the green turf beneath my feet, a winding 
road before me, and a three hours ’ march to dinner— 
and then to thinking ! It is hard if I cannot start 

some game on these lone heaths. I laugh. I run. I 

1 
%. 

leap, I sing for joy.’ 

Bravo ! After that adventure of my friend witli 

A 4 

the policeman, you would not have cared, would you, 

But we have no 


books, must all 


to publish that in the tirst person ? 
bravery nowadays, and even in 
pretend to be as dull and foolish as our neighbours. 
It was not so with Hazlitt. And notice how learned 
he is (as, indeed, throughout the essay) in the theory 
of walking tours. He is none of your athletic men 
in purple stockings, who walk their fifty miles a day: 

three hours * march is his ideal. And then he must 






h^ve a winding road, the epicure ! 

Yet there is one thing I object to in tl^eke words 
of his, one thing in the great master's practice that 

seems to me not wholly wise. I do not approve of 
that leaping and running. Both of these hurry the 
respiration ; they both shake up the brain out of its 
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glorious open-air confusion; and they both br|ak 
the pace. Uneven walking is not so agreeable to the 

body, and it distracts and irritates the mind. Wljcre 
as, when once you have fallen into an equable stride, 

it requires no conscious thought from you to ke^ it^ 
up, and yet it prevents you from thinking eariT^stly^ 

of anything else. Like 


knitting, like the work j)f a 
copying clerk, it gradually neutralizes and seej to 
sleep the serious activity of the mind. We can 


Sleep uuc -- 

think of this or that lightly and laughingly, as a 


cninK oi Liiia ^ 

thinks, or as we think in a morning doze ; we 


:hild 


can 


make puns or „crQstics. and trifle in a 

thousand ways with words and rhymes , ut w - 


tnousaiiu waji:* ..- 

comes to honest work, when we come to gathe 


ZvZ 'together for an effort, we may sound | 
trumpet as loud and long as we please ; the 
barons of the mind will not raTly to_ the sta^ 
but sit, each one, at home, warming his hand 
his own fire and brooding on his 


our- 
the 


great 

dard, 


\ 


own p 

1 - f f 


thought! 


In the 


course of a day’s walk, you see, th;rc 


over 

ivate 


I f 







the 


much variance in the mood .From the exil 
of the start, to the happy pWegm of arri4. 
change is certainly great. As the day goes j. , 

traveller moves from the Zci^pmed 

other. He becomes more and more in J 

with the material landscape a . 


with the materia > dreat strides, uiitil he 

kenness grows upon him w _ 


kenness 6™"; ,,,, thing about hiin. 

posts along the . 

as in a cheerfu the more peaceful 

brighter, but the second stage is the 
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A man docs not make so many articles towards the 
end nor does he laugh aloud ; but the purely animal 
pleasures, the sense of physical well-being, the 


de- 



of every inhalation, of every time the muscles 
tigliten down the thigh, console him for the a sence 
of ihe others, and bring him to his destination still 

conisnt* > : ^ V ' _ 

Mor must I forget, to say a word on bivouacs. You 

cbmt to a milestone on a hill, or some place where 
deep w 3 .ys meet ■und 0 r trees \ end off goes t e 
knapsack, and down you sit to smqke a pipe in the 
sh^de You sink into yourself, and the birds come 

round and look at you ; and your 


smoke dissipates 


upon'- the afternoon under the blue dome of heaven ; 
and the sun lies warm- upon your feet, and the cool 

air visits your neck and turns aside your open shirt. 
If you are not happy, you must have an evil con¬ 
science. You may dally as long as you like by the 
roadside. It is almost as if the millennium were 
airrivdd^ when we shall throw our clocks and watches 
over the house-top, and remember time and seasons 

Z mzl Not to keep hours for a lifetime is. I was 


You have no 
endlessly long 


idea. 


IS 


going ,to , say, to live for ever, 
unless, you have tried it, how 
summer’s day, that you measure out only by hunger^ 
and bring to an end only when you are drowsy. I 
know 13 . village where there are hardly any clocks, 
where no one knows more of the days of the week 
than by a. sort of instinct for the fete on Sundays, 
and where only one person can tell you the day of 

I , . . 


the month, and she..is 



rally wrong ; and if people 
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were aware how slow Time journeyed in that village 
and what armfuls of spare hours he gives, over and 

above the bargain, to its ,wise inhibitants, I beliwe 


there would be a stampjSde out of London, Liverpool, 
Paris, and a variety ol large towns, where the cloths 

lose their heads, and shake the hours out each one 

faster than the other, as though they were all iJ a 
wager. And all these foolish pilgrims would eich 

bring his own misery along with him, in a wajeh- 

pocket 1 It is to be noticed, thelref were no cl(|cks 

and watches in the much-vaOh'ted days before the 
flood. It follows, of course, there were no jap 

pointments, and punctuality was 


not, yet 


thoight 


his 


his covetousness.’ And 


ye 
o I 


upon. ‘Though ye take from a co\fetous man all 

treasure,’ says Milton, ‘he has yet one jewel left 
cannot deprive him of 

would say of a mDdern man of busipess; you mair do 

what you will for him, put him in Eden, give hiil’the 

elixir of life—he has still a flaw Sft heart, he stil. has 

his business habits. Now there is no time when busi¬ 
ness habits are mitigated than on a walking 

tour. And so during these halts, as I say, you {will 
feel almost free. 

But it is at night, and after dinner, that the best 
hour comes. There are no such pipes to be siioked 


as those that follow a good day’s march ; the flavour 
of the tobacco is a thing to be remembered, it is so 
dry and aromatic, so full and so fine. If you wind 
up the evening with grog, you will own 
never such grog; at every sip a jocund tram^Uty ^ 
spreads about your limbs, and sits easily in your 
heart If you read a book-and you will never do so 
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t li 

stafts - you 




find 


the language. / 

a ‘ rie w 


save by , fits - <. t-» 

strangely racy and harrtlonious ; wor s a 

meaning; single sentences possess the .ear for a - 

an-hour together and the writer endears himself 

by the nicest ' coincidence 


you, at every page, 


of 


book you had 


sentiment. It seems as if it were a 
written yourself in a dream. To all we have read on 

such ■ occasions we look back with special favour. It 

Hazlitt, with 


on the 10th of Anrfl, 1798.’ says Hazlitt, witn 
^w^iio,r^4fi^?^ 'sat down to a volume of 


amorous pre£i^iQi^^ ^ 

the new He(5fel/'aHR«''fnn of Llangollen over a 

bottle of sherry and a cold chicken.’ I should wish to 
quote more, for though we are mighty fine fellows 
nowadays, we cannot write like Hazlitt. And, talking 


of that, a volume of 


Hazlitt’s essays would be a 

canital pocket-book on such a journey ; so would 
a volume of Heine’s songs ; and for Trist^'orn Shandy 

Icanpl^C a fair experience 

If the evening b,e fine and warm, there is nothing 

better in life than to lounge before the inn door in 

the sunset, or lean over the parapet of the bridge, 




It is 



c 


i Im 

, if 


ever that you taste Joviality to the full significance 
of that audaciops Njrprd. Your. ppisfles ,^re so agree- 


g^bly slciclc, you fed so cldsin, so strong 3n.cl so 

idle, that whether you move or sit still, whatever 
you do is done with pride and a kingly sort of 

You fall in talk with any one, wise or 

ihjdrpnk or sober. And it seems as if a hot 

’^Ik purged you, more than of anything else, of all 
owness and pride, and left curiosity to play its 

part freely, as in a child or man of science. You lay 


pleasure. 





aside all your own hobbies, to watch provincial 
humours develop themsleves before you, now as a 
laughable fierce, and now v grave and beautiful like 
an old tale. f 

(-' 'r * ■ i » 

Or perhaps you are left to your own company for 
the night, and s^ly weather imprisons you by the 

fire. You may remember how Burns, numbering past 
pleasures, dwelles upon the .hours when he has been 

happy thinking.’ It is a phrase that may well perplex 
a poor modern, girt about on every side by clocks 

and chimes, and h'avihf.ed, even at night, by flaming 

dial-plates. For we are all so busy, and have so many 

far-off projects to realize, and castles in the fire to 

turn into solid habitable mansions on a gravel soil, 

that we can find no time for pleasure trips into the 

Land of Thought and among the Hills of Vanity. 

Changed times, indeed, when we must sit all night, 
beside the fire, with folded hands; and a changed 

world for most of us, whe.i we find we can pass the- 

hours without discontent, and be happy thinking. 

We are in such haste to be doing, to be writing, to 

be gathering gear, to make our voice audible a 
moment in the derisive silence of eternity, that we 
forget that one thing, of which these are but the parts 
—namely, to live. We fall in love, we drink hard, 

we run to and fro upon the earth like frightened sheep. 
And now you are to ask yourself if, when all is done, 
you would not have been better to sit by the fire at 


home and be happy thinking. To sit still and contem- 
plate—to remember the faces of women without de¬ 
sire, to be pleased by the great deeds of men without 
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,. , everywhere in sympathy. 

envy, to be everyt m . enj what you ate— 

and yet content to remain virtue, and to 

U not this to know both ,hey who 

dwell with hippiness 3 After . ^ 

carry flags, but they w procession. And 

chamber, who ha« th^fu J 

once you are^l shuffling, pr for.,,, 

big, empty words. If you ro seek; 

by fame. kingdom of Ught ina^gina- 

perspiring after dispfSportions ^ oi ^ 

d^'ln the face of the gigantic stars, canflot 

stop to spl t difteren ^ tobacco-pipe or the 

infinitesimally small, s a fiddle - stick's 

Roman Empire, a million of money , ^ ^ 

“\ou lean from the window, yo« 

whitely into the darkness, you ^ ^ circle of 

ins your mind enthroned in the 

content; when ^ yourself fne 


content; when suau.uk, u.. yourself ^ne 

•veeather-cock goe interval you 

question more . egregious of 

been tbe wisest p. i not yet able to reply; 

donkeys ? Human experience - 

tut at \i„gdoms ' o^ earth. And 

down upo a.,v mnrrntv’s travel 




whether it was wise 


or 


foolish, tomorrow’s travel 


» 



will carry you, body and nind, into some different 
parish of the infinite,. 

NOTES 

canting dilettantes; to cant is to use popular catchv 7 ords 
or ideas ithout finding out what they mean; a dileattante is a 
dabbler in any art; so the phrase is a strong way of saying ‘stupid 

triflcr. Ruskin wrote about the spoiling of scenery by railways. 

of the brotherhood : the sharers of a mystery ; here the joys 
of walking. 

humours : emotions, sensations, moods, 

they do not play off : they are extremists, they arc incapable 
of mixing pleasures. 

overwalker : one who walks too long or too fast, 
curacoa z like all lif^uors should be drunk sip by sip and 
savoured on the tongue. It is made of brandy, orange peel and 
cinnamon. 

a brown John is a large vessel, used for beer, which is 
drunk lavishly. 

not conforming to consequence ; unreason- 

_ ^ I 

night-cap : anything drunk at bedtime to still the brain and 
assist sleeping. 

freedom : read ‘freedom is of the essence o it,’ ef Harlitt ; 
“the soul of a journey is liberty.” 

Christian ; the hero of Pilgrim's Progress who at the beginn- 
ing of his journey had a heavy pack on his back, symbolizing his 
sins, which later he was able to throw off. 

Abudah : a merchant, in a story by Ridley, who was haunted 
by an old hag till he mended his evil ways- 

at his loom : his brain working to find words for what he 
sees. 

troubadour : one of the class of the poets of chivalric love, who 
appeared in Provence ; poet, singer 
clown : simple countryman, as in Shakespeare, 
sedentary : sitting ; who cannot imagine walking for pleasure; 


unconscionable 


able. 
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the tramp having a purpose, to beg or steal, 

epicure : here ir means that he is fastidious about his road. 

acrostics : poems in which the first or last letters of 
each line, if they be taken in order, will spell a word or sen¬ 
tence. ' 

the great barons ; a metaphor from the feudal system. The 
king owned all the land and gave it out to barons to look after in 
return for military service^ The trumpet ‘rallied men to the 

‘standard.’ the flag which marked the king’s presence. Ihe idea is 
that exercise stills all kinds of thought. 

articles : referring back to the man who puts what he sees 
into words. * 

bivouacs : cf. a night bivouac in ‘A Night among the Pines 
from Stevenson’s Travels with a Donhey, 

millennium : the coming golden age. Here and in the next 
sentence Stevenson .plays with the idea of escaping from time. 
In England, where punctuality is n necessary virtue in a vivid 

, ' I 

and complicated society, time becomes a tyrant, a ‘misery/as he 



says later. 

fete ; the use of the French word for festival shpws that he is 
thinking of a French village. 

: the quotation is from his tract. Arco;ragitica (1644), 

grog : spirits and water, usually hot. 

nicest coincidence ; his ideas are^ pleasant because they are 
exactly one’s own. This is the correct sense of ‘nice’. 

Tristram Shandy ; almost more than the other books men¬ 
tioned is to be read ‘by fits and starts’ and lingered over. La 
Nouvelle fMoise is a novel by Rousseau, full of a renewed joy 
in life as are Heines’ songs. 

audacious : because it comes from ‘Jove’, rhe name of the 


Father of the gods. 

curiosity : in the fine sense of inquiring, not the mean one 
of prying, 

provincial : of the provinces, i.e. country ; the phrase there¬ 
fore meaning ‘country manners.’ 

Burns : I hae been blythe wi’eomrades dear; 
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I hae been merry drinkin*; 

I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear * 

I hae been happy thinkin’. 

derisive silence : cf. Wordsworth in ‘Intimations of Immorta¬ 
lity’ : 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence. 

social heresy : revolt against what society accepts as true. 
Philistines : Arnold’s name tor the middle classes, whose one 
idea was to ‘gather gear’. 

reekins : Scotch for ‘smoking’, 

seventh circle : there were seven circles mounting upwards 
in an old Christian idea of heaven: so the phrase means, ‘in the 

highest degree contented.’ 

egregious : (pronounced e-greji-us) prominent, (foolishly so). 

EXERCISES 

1. After readinj “On Going a Journey” by William Hazlitt, 
describe in detail how Stevenson differs from HazUtt in his views. 

2. What criticism does Stevenson offer on modern life around 

him ? 

3. Sum up Stevenson’s reasons for going on a walking tour 
alone. 

4. Is it possible in the Valley of Kashmir to attempt such 

walking tours as Stevenson made ? If not, why ? 

5. Use the following in sentences of your own 

to put on : take off ; to be put in bey ; play off one against 
the othev / all i take colout ,* pull oneself togethet , 

as like as not ; look hack ; faT to seek. 


The End 
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